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Gen. John Sullivan 


Of the Continental Congress and the Army of Washington,. 
the Son of an Irish Catholic, Denounces the Canadians 
and Their “* Cursed Religion.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, September 5, 1774. 

Sir :—Your favor came safe to hand by Mr. Wharton, am much 
obliged for the seasonable hint you have given respecting masts. I should 
gladly give you an account of our proceedings but am under obligations of 
secrecy, except with respect to the general non-importation and non-ex- 
portation, the former to take place on the first of December next, the lat- 
ter in September following. -We have selected those Acts which we de- 
termine to have a repeal of or forever restrain our trade from Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland and the West Indies, among which acts is Canada Bill, in 
my opinion, the most dangerous to American liberties among the whole 
train, for when we reflect on the dangerous situation the colonies were in 
at the commencement of the late war with anumber of those Canadians 
on their backs, who were assisted by powerful Indian nations, determined 
to extirpate the race of Protestants trom America to make way for their 
own cursed religion, so dangerous to the State and favorable to despot- 
ism and contemplate that by the late Act their territory is so far extended . 
as to include by far the greater part of North, America: That this will be 
a city of refuge for Roman Catholicks who will ever appear in favor of 
prerogative of the Crown, backed by an abandoned minister, aided by 
the whole force of Great Britian and assisted by the same Indian na- 
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tions, we must suppose our situations to be infinitelyjmore dangerous 
now than it was then, for while we are engaged with the Canadians on 
our frontiers, our seaports must yield to the ministerial fleet and the army, 
if they once prevail no man must expect safety until he professes that 
Holy Religion which our Sovereign has been pledged to establish. I am 
certain that no God may as well exist in the universe as those‘two Relig- 
ions where the Papists have the power to expirate the profession of the 
other. We can easily discover the designs of the Act and are determined 
to counteract itin all events. I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
in a few days after this letter comes to hand and give you a particular ac- 
count of our proceedings in the interim. 

I am yours, respectfully, JOHN SULLIVAN. 

Cart, Joun Lanepon. 

[Letters by Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple and others. Written before 
and during the Revolution. Philadelphia, 1889, p. 5.] 

John Sullivan, at date of the above letter, was in Philadelphia as one of 
the Delegates from New Hampshire to the first Continental Congress in 
session at Carpenter’s Hall. 

The Canada Bill referred to by John Sullivan was the Act passed by 
Parliament, June, 1774, commonly known as The Quebec Act. Itex- 
tended the boundaries of that Province so as to border on the Western 
part of the discontented British Colonies. It gave the Vatholics of Can- © 
ada, virtually allits people, the rights, privileges and burdens of their re- 
ligion which they had possessed when under the rule of France. 

This Act was ‘‘the last straw,” said Henry Armitt Brown, in his Car- 
penter Hall Centennial address. 

The First Continental Congress in which John Sullivan was a Repre- 
sentative from New Hampshire, and George Washington, Delegate from 
Virginia, one month after the date of Sullivan’s letter to Langdon, 
adopted an address to the King assuring him that when the Quebec Act, 
with three others named, were repealed, commerce would again be re- 
sumed. 

On October 21st the Congress, in an address to the people of Great 
Britain, declared the Act passed extending the Dominion of Canada one 
intended to enslave the Protestant colonies by the aid of the Canadians 
and adding, ‘‘ Norcan we suppress our astonishment that a British Parli- 
ament should ever consent to establish in that country a religion which 
has deluged your Island with blood and dispersed Impiety, Bigotry, Per- 
secution, Murder and Rebellion throughout every part of the world.’’ 
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The next year an address purporting to be issued by the people of 
Great Britain to the inhabitants of America, said : 

‘*We have seen the three Addresses of your Congress, the first of 
which is directed to us, the next to you and the last to his Majesty. And 
we wish we cold add that we had not seen their Address to the French 
Inhabitants of Quebec ; because it flatters them provided they adopt the 
projects of the Congress, with the protection of a religion, which the Con- 
gress in their Address to us, say is fraught with ‘ Impiety, Bigotry, Perse- 
cution, Murder and Rebellion’ and therefore complain of Parliament 
for protecting and because it proposes a social compact with people 
whose genius and government the Congress in their addresses to you 
and to us represent as incompatible with freedom.”’ 

‘¢ The father of John Sullivan came to this country in early manhood, 
to seek an asylum from arbitrary rule athome. Having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, he long devoted himself at Somersworth, 
in New Hampshire, and at Berwick, in Maine, tothe instruction of youth. 
His life was prolonged to the great age of 105, his death occurring in 
1795. Of his six children, four took part in the Revolutionary War. 
The eldest, an officer inthe English navy, died before the war broke 
out.”——-[Amory’s Sullivan Not a Pensioner of Luzerne. ] 

John Sullivan was the grandson of Major Philip O'Sullivan, one of the 
defenders of Limerick, who went with his regiment to France after the 
surrender. His family was one of the most distinguished in the south of 
Ireland. His father was Owen O’Sullivan, who was a teacher in New 
Hampshire for over fifty years. He contributed four sons, all of whom 
became commissioned officers, to the Continental army. Two of these 
later became Governors, respectively, of New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, John Sullivan, when the trouble first began, was an attorney with 
an established reputation and with a lucrative practice. On the author- 
ity of John Adams, he was worth ten thousand pounds when he cast his 
lot with the advocates of independence. He held the commission of ma- 
jor in one of the provincial regiments. 

He had seen no active service, but possessed a good theoretical military 
education from a close study of all available works relating to the art of 
war. His ability was recognized by all his associates). He was chosen 
delegate from his town to the first Previncial Congress of New Hamp— 
shire, and was selected by that body to represent his native province im 
the First Continental Congress which met in Philadelphia in 1774. He 
was reappointed January 25th, 1775. He was the first person chesen to 
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‘represent New Hampshire in Congress and his name heads the first roll 
«of delegates to that body. He was one of the eight Brigadier-Generals 
appointed by Congress in 1775, and in less than a year from the date of 
this commission was promoted to Major-General. 

(Some Pre-Revolutionary Irishmen : By John C. Linehan : Journal of 
the American-Irish Historical Society, Vol. 11, page.77.) 

Bernard Coll, Esq., of Boston, author uf ‘*‘ The Ancestors of Gen. John 

Sullivan,’’ read before the above named Society, has kindly given 
Tue ReseEarcuEs the following information : 
Boston, December 11, 1900. 
Martin I, J. GrirFin, PHILADELPHIA : 

According to the family history of Gen. Sullivan, his father, the old 
Berwick schoolmaster, John or Owen O'Sullivan, was born and educated a 
Catholic, but did not practice his religion after he arrived at Ysrk, Maine, 
in 1723. He wasthen about 33 years of age. 

His father was Major O’Sullivan, of the great O'Sullivan and McCarty- 
More family of Cork and Kerry. The Major fought with Sarsfield at the 
seige of Limerick and capitulated with Irish army. He, the Major, it is 
supposed went with Sarsfield into exile into France, like most of the no- 
ble band of Irish heroes who fought against William of Orange at the 
Boyne, Aughrim and other places. John, who was christened Owen, was 
born as near as can be ascertained, in Limerick, June 17th, 1690, and 
therefore must have been about one year old when his father, the patriot 
Major was exiled to France. : 

It is supposed that the boy Owen and his mother either went with the 
Major or soon after, and resided in France until] the Major was killed in 
a duel. The O'Sullivan people have influential relatives in France and 
Spain, whither some of them were banished about 100 years before’ for 
fighting against the English and for their dear old Ireland. 

The son Owen was educated in the schools and colleges on the Conti- 
nent, and it is thought by some that he was intended for the Church. 
But he appears in Ireland sometime between 1715 and 1720, when his 
part of his family estates were restored. But for some reason he became 
‘dissatisfied with the way matters were run there, and it is said that after 
some kind of a love scrape or a disagreement with his mother or his fam- 
ily, he emigrated to America. He had no money, it seems, and bound 
his services to an agent for his passage, to be worked out when he ar- 
rived at his destination. He came to this country, asa great many oth- 
ers did about that time, asa ‘‘ redem;tioner,” and when he arrived, was 
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bound over to work out price of the passage. The work in the: 
fields being too laborious for him, he wrote to the minister of Berwick, . 
(there were Catholics around at that early day) and to show what his ed-- 
ucation was it is said he indited the letter in seven different languages.- 
Some writers doubt this story, but with his classical education and his fam— 
ily connections he could reasonably have writtenin six languages—Eng— 
lish, Irish, French, Spanish, Latin and Greek. 

At any rate he secured money enough from the minister to buy out his: 
time, made his home in Berwick, and set up teaching and drawing up 
deeds, with other clerical work. With him as a fellow passenger, was 2 
little girl from Cork, whom he never saw before, named Margaret Brown, 
at least that is what she was called, about nine years old, also a ‘‘redemp-- 
tioner,’’ and taking an interest in her the schoolmaster soon earned 
enough to buy her off and put her ina home under his guidance. When 
she became a young woman, 18 or 20, he married her, and she became 
the mother of Gen. Sullivan and five other children. For a number of 
years it is said the schoolmaster refused to attend any church, but as a 
schoolmaster he had to read Protestant prayers at times and thus drifted 
away from whatever Catholicity he had in him. His wife Margaret or 
Margery as she was generally called, could not have had much or any 
knowledge of her religion, and being without any education except what 
the schoolmaster thought fit to give her, she naturally drifted off from 
the Mother Church too. So you can see that although both parents were 
probably Catholics, they had no chance to practice their religion, if they 
cared about it, and when their children were being reared, all went with 
the Protestant people around them. She was a strong-minded,courageous, 
hard-working woman, who toiled in the field while her easy—-minded 
husband taught school and acted as a scribe for the neighborhood. They- 
were married about 1734, and lived together over 60 years. She was full 
of spirit, and if she had been brought up a Catholic she would have stood 
out for her religion, no doubt. 

You will find a good article about the early history of the Sullivans in 
the New England ‘‘ Magazine’’ for November, page 323, written by 
Frank B. Sanborn. Most of it was given ina paper which I read before 
the Irish Historical Society three or four years ago. 

Hoping this hurried sketch will be of service to you, I remain, yours, 

BERNARD COLL. 

P.S.—The General or any of his brothers or sister, knew nothing about- 

the Catholic faith. All the generations since have been Protestants. B.C. 
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Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. X, page 502, in relating 
the articles of Peace with Great Britain said ‘‘ That New Hampshire 
abandoned the claim to the fisheries was due to Sullivan, who at the time 
was a pensioner of Luzerne,’’ the French Minister to the United States. 
On page 452 he stated that ‘‘Sullivan was in the pay of France.’’ 

This charge came out of a letter of Luzerne’s to Count Vergennes, the 
French Minister of State, in which he related that in 1780 Sullivan, a 
member of Congress, being in need he had, ‘‘ under the appearance of a 
loan,” given him sixty-eight guineas, and, after six months, he asked au- 
thority to charge the sum to ‘‘extraordinary expenses.” Permission to do 
$0 was given. 

The male descendants ot Gen, Sullivan, the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society and Hon. T. C. Amory, of Massachusetts Historical Society, 
took up the charge. The latter issued a pamphlet, Sullivan not a Pen- 
sioner of Luzerne. A second edition was issued in 1875, ‘‘ With Report 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society Vindicating Him from the 
Charge of George Bancroft, that he was a pensioner of Luzerne while a 
Delegate in Congress in 1780-1.” The charge is fully refuted but Ban- 
croft never retracted. 

At the time of the loan Sullivan, the foremost man of New Hamp- 
shire, who had served in the Army, second to Washington during the 
‘Trenton campaign—had crushed the Indian allies of Great Britain in 
Western New York, was, contrary to his desires, sent to Congress by his 
State. His pay wasone dollara day. He had lost his fortune and was 
unable really to support his family from his scant income during the 
troublesome times. He was without pruper clothing becoming his sta- 
tion. His situation becoming known to Luzerne he loaned the sum, 
about three hundred dollars. As it was not repaid within six months 
Luzerne simply wanted to have it charged to his official account, and so 
a personal loan, not paid, would be reimbursed him by France. 

Gen. Suallivan’s brother Daniel, was a prisoner of th: Bzitish in New 
York. He was permitted to come to Philadelphia to visit John. 

It has been charged that Gen. Clinton sent Daniel to make offers of 
conciliation to the General—really to bribe him to bring about a cessa. 
tion of the strife. Those concerned in this question may consult Amory’s 
Daniel Sullivan’s Visit, 1781 to General John Sullivan. But nothing 
derogatory to the fidelity of Gen. Sullivan has been proven. Indeed it 
has been amply vindicated from all tending to lessen the brightness and 
intensity of his patriotism. 
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He cursed the Faith of his father. Was it retributive justice brought 
his own name and fame into question ? - 

The name [Sullivan] occurs in the line ot Aodh Dubh, King of Mun- 
ster, and isninth in descent from the monarch. The original name is 
Suilebhan. Suil, ‘‘the eye,” is derived from ‘‘sul” the sun, the eye 
being the light of the body.—[The Pilot, Dec. 15th, 1900, ‘p. 6.] 


GENERAL SULLIVAN’S REPLY TO A TESTIMONIAL FROM THE OFFICERS OF 
THE Division COMMANDED BY HIM, ON THE Occasion OF His RETIRE- 
MENT FROM ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE FIELD. 


‘¢ At a time when the rapid and alarming decline of my health forces 
me, reluctant, from the Field, so flattering a testimony respecting my 
conduct by two Brigades which have so eminently distinguished them- 
selves on sundry occasions, particularly in the course of the last Cam- 
paign, cannot fail to afford me the highest satisfaction. It is with great 
truth I assert that, while I feel the most lively sentiments of Gratitude 
for the regret you are pleased to express on my retiring from the Army, 
I sincerely lament the misfortune which alone could have forced me to 
adopt a measure so repugnant to my own wishes and so contrary to the 
repeated solicitations of my friends. 

‘* Permit me to assure you, Gentlemen, that in whatever sphere of life 
I may hereafter move—a grateful remembrance of your faithful and vir- 
tuous services while under my command—your polite and friendly testi- 
mony regarding my conduct and your generous wishes for the restora- 
tion of my health will be impressed on my mind as long as bravery and 
Friendship are recognized among the virtues which dignify the human 
heart. I am, &c., Joun Sutuivay.” 

[The above letter was sold by Davis & Harvey, Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 


1901.] 
Report of the Number of Protestants and Papists in Ireland 


in 1732 and 1733, as Given by the “ Pennsylvania Mer- 
eury.”’in 1739. 





On September 6, 1739, the Pennsylvania Mercury. published in 
Philadelphia, gave the following report, which must have been of inter- 
est to many of Father Greaton's congregation : 

U.ster.—Protestant families, 62,620; Popish families, 38,559. 

LinsTER.—Protestant families, 25,168 ; Popish families, 92,324. 

Ten to Dublin City, Five to the Rest.—Protestant tamilies, 169,- 
955 ; Popish families, 482,215. 

Munster —Protestant families. 13,337; Popish families, 107,397. 

Seven to Cork City.—Protestant families, 71,823 ; Popish fami- 
lies, 517,581. 

ConnauGuT. —Protestant families, 4.303 ; Popish families, 44,033. 
Five in Each Family.—21,515 Protestants ; 220,163 Popish. 
Protestant families, 105,428 ; Popish families, 282,313. 
Protestants, 576,393 ; Popish, 1,412,756. 
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“The Legend of Marcus Whitman,’’ Founded on Anti=-Cath- 
' olic Hatred, 





In Tue ResearcuEs, October, 1899, was published ‘‘ The Story 
of Marcus Whitman Refuted,” by H. M. Beadle, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, -D. C. 

In Zhe American Historical Review, January, 1901, ‘‘ The 
Legend of Marcus Whitman,’’ by E. G. Bourne, is given. . 

It is a very critical and most exact examination of the story and 
‘demonstrates ” it to be ‘‘entirely unhistorical’’ and a ‘‘ fictitious nar- 
rative.’’ This sustains most strongly Mr. Beadle’s contention that it was 
founded on ‘‘a pure invention, without any facts to sustain it,’ manu- 
factured by a ‘‘ bigoted Protestant who could see no good in anything 
Catholic.’’ 

A brief outline of the story is: 

About the first of October, 1842, while Dr. Whitman was 
dining at a trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Walla the 
news comes of the arrival of a colony of Canadians from the Red River 
country. The assembled company is jubilant and a young priest cries 
out ‘‘ Hurrah for Oregon! America is too late, and we have got the 
country.” Whitman realized that if Canadian immigration has really be- 
gun the authorities at Washington ought to know it, and a counter 
American immigration ought to be promoted, so that when the joint 
‘occupation of Oregon is terminated, the presence of a majority of 
American settlers may turn the balance in favor of the United States by 
right of possession. The government must be informed as to the value 
of Oregon and its accessibility by overland emigration. In spite of the 
protests of his fellow missionaries, he immediately starts for Washington, 
where he arrives March 2, 1843, most opportunely to secure the post- 
ponement of negotiations looking to the surrender of Oregon by pledging 
himself to demonstrate the accessibility of the country by conducting 
thither a thousand immigrants, which he does during the ensuing 
summer. 

Prof. Bourne declares: ‘‘ In both the essentials and the explan- 
atory details the story of how Marcus Whitman saved Oregon is fictitious. 
It is not only without trustworthy contemporary evidence, but is irrecon- 
cilable with well established facts. No traces of knowledge of it have 
ever been found in the contemporary discussion of the Oregon question. 
The story first emerges over twenty years after the events and 
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seventeen years after Whitman’s death and its conception of the Oregon 
policy of thefgovernment is that handed down by tradition in an isolated 
and remote community. 

The real cause of Dr. Whitman’s journey to the East was the de- 
cision of the|American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to 
discontinue the{Southern branch of the Mission, and his purpose was to 
secure a reversal of that order, and reinforcements from the Board, and. 
to bring back, if possible, a few Christian families. 

The rapidly increasing immigration into Oregon made an in- 
crease of Protestant missions essential if Oregon was to be saved from 
becoming Catholic. 

The earliest printed version of the story is in an address on 
** Early Indian Missions,’’ by Rev. G. H. Atkinson, at Pittsfield, October 
5, 1866, but it ‘‘does not contain the Fort Walla Walla incident.” 

The fictitious account of Whitman’s journey, its causes, purpose and 
achievements [originated with his colleague in the Oregon mission, the 
Rev. H. H. Spalding, who was declared by Zhe Ovegon Slatesman, of 
August 11, 1855, to be ‘‘a lunatic upon the subject of Catholicism and 
not over and above sane upon any subject”; and ‘‘ almost if not quite 
a monomaniac on the subject of Catholicism,” says Mr. Bourne, who 
adds, ‘‘his repeated charge brought forth an answer from Brouilet, the 
Vicar General, of Walla Walla, and nine years later Brouilet’s pamphlet 
was included by J. Rosse Browne in an official report which he made on 
the causes of the Indian War in Oregon and Washington. Brouilet’s re- 
ply is temperate in tone but makes assertions about the attitude of the 
Indians towards the Protestant missionaries and the causes of it, which 
the missionaries regarded as slanders. But to have this Catholic pam-. 
phlet distributed as public document incensed Spalding beyond endur- 
ance and roused him to ceaseless efforts to overwhelm the Catholics with 
obloquy.” 

So Spalding accumulated a mass of material which he got pub- 
lished under the title, ‘‘ Early Labors of the Missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, etc,’’ in Oregon as an Executive Document 37 (Senate) 
Forty-first Congress, third session. 

It was as an element in this extraordinary campaign of vindica- 
tion that the legendary story of Whitman was developed. Nothing 
could more effectively catch the public ear and prepare the public mind 
for resentment against the Catholics than to show that Whitman saved 
Oregon to the United States and then lost his life, a sacrifice to the 
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malignant disappointment of the ‘‘Jesuits and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.” 

Mr. Bourne then proceeds ‘‘to examine into Spalding’s veracity 
or trustworthiness as a source.”’ 

He shows how Spalding in reprinting a report of Elijah White, U. 
S. sub-Indian agent that Whitman’ mill was burnt purposely by some 
disaffected persons towards Dr. Whitman, inserted this additional sentence, 
“The mill, lumber and a great quantity of grain was burned by Catholic 
Indians, instigated by Romanists,to break up the Protestant mission, and 
prevent supplies to the on-coming emigration by Dr. Whitman.” 

This interpolation, says Bourne, was made deliberately in an of- 
ficial document for the purpose of manufacturing evideuce of previous 
Catholic malignity which would render plausible Spalding’s accusation in 
regard to the massacre. 

Spalding also manufactured the famous story about three Indians 
coming to St. Louis to get the Bible ‘‘the book from Heaven.” Says 
Bourne: Where Dr. White quotes an old chief as saying in regard to the 
conference he was holding: ‘‘Clark pointed to this day, to you, and this 
occasion ; we have long waited in expectation; sent three of our sons to 
the Red River School to prepare for it.” Spalding changed the last clause 
to ‘‘sent three of our sons to the rising sun to obtain the book from 
Heaven,” thus manutacturing first-hand confirmation of the somewhat 
doubtful story of the Indians who came to St. Louis for the Bible. 

‘‘Oregon was in no danger of being lost,” says Bourne. 

When Whitman was in the East he met the Mission Board at 
Boston. Among his requests was that five or ten Christian men should 
‘be sent to Oregon and among other effects this would have would be 
that of ‘‘Counteracting papal efforts and influences.”’ 

About this time a party of emigrants were to cross the country to 
Oregon. Whitman joined the party. This has been magnified into his 
‘‘organizing and taking outa thousand emigrants.’’ ‘‘I found it my 
duty to go with the party myself,” he wrote from St. Louis, May 12,1843. 

Calling attention to the Catholic missionary efforts, for which he 
refers the Committee to De Smedt’s ‘‘Indian Sketches,’’ he continues’ I 
think by a very careful consideration of this together with these facts and 
movements you will realize our feelings that we must look upon this the 
only spot on the Pacific Coast left where Protestants have a present hope 
of a foothold.” 

On May 30th he wrote from Shawnee, ‘‘We cannot at all feel it 
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just that we are doing nothing while worldly men and papists are doing so 


much. Dr. Smedt’s business in Europe can be seen, I think, at the top 
of the 23d page of his ‘Indian Sketches.’ You will see by his book I 


think that the papal effort is designed to convey over the country to the 
English.’’ 

On November tst he wrote from Walla Walla: ‘‘We very much 
need good men to locate themselves, two,three or four in a place and se- 
cure a good influence for the Indians and form a nucleus for religious in- 
stitutions and keep back Romanism, This country must be occupied by 
American or foreigners; if it is by the latter, they will be mostly papists. 

Bourne concludes: 

‘That the generally accepted story of Marcus Whitman is entirely 
unhistorical has been demonstrated. That this fictitious narrative 
should have been widely diffused and accepted * ~ is surprising. That 
this should have taken place since the publication of Baacroft’s ‘History 
of Oregon’ in 1885 * * * is almost incredible. 

‘‘The results of this investigation will come to many as a_ shock. 

‘‘The sturdy;manliness and Christian devotion of Marcus Whitman, 
the increasing labors of his life and his death inthe service of the 
Christian missions in Oregon,tully deserve every honorable memorial. 
The perversion of history cannot honor such a man.” 

The investigation therefore sustains the declarations of Mr. Bea- 
dle in THE RESEARCHES. 

Prof. Bourne says: ‘‘My eyes were first opened to the intricacies 
and curious origin ot the legend by avery careful investigation conducted 
under my supervision by one of my students, Mr. Arthur Howard Hut- 
chinson. 

‘*His study of the question convinced him that there was a larger 


amount of collusion, and purpose in developing and disseminating the 
story than I have thought it best to try and prove in this article.’’ 

Of O. W. Nixon’s ‘‘How Whitman Saved Oregon,” he says, ‘‘the 
author is either ignorant of or suppresses essential facts.” 

Dye’s ‘McLoughlin and Old Oregon,” is hardly more than an 
historical romance. 
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The First Parish Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. 


To Rev. Felix J. Barbelin of Old St. Joseph’s Church, Philadel- 
phia is due the honor of organizing the first Sodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in this country other than those established in Colleges or Convents. 

On Monday evening, January 11, 1841, a meeting, called by 
Father Barbelin, S. J., was held at the church. There were seventeen 
youths present. All were attendants at the Sunday-school, and their 
ages ranged from thirteen to eighteen. The purpose of the meeting is 
expressed in the resolution then adopted: 

Wuereas, There are many amongst us, who having made their 
First Communion some years since, still feel the great importance of re- 
ligious instruction; and, whereas, traternal association with one another, 
and union in our mutual exertions in the discharge ot religious duties, 
would, no doubt, be a pleasing and powerful inducement to a pious per- 
severance; we form ourselves into a society for the purpose of reciting to- 
gether our lessons, writing religious compositions and performing such 
other good works as we may direct. 

On the following‘Thursday evening, Father Barbelin explained 


the nature of Sodalities established in the colleges of Europe, and at this 
meeting the Sodality was organized and the name of the Sodality of the 


Nativity of the Blessed Virgin was chosen—St. Stanislaus being selected 
as the patron—and on this evening five additional young men joined, 
making the number twenty-two. On the following Sunday, January 
17th, the new Sodality assembled before the altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
in the church, and recited the Office. 

The formation of the Sodality was at once communicated to Rev. 
John Roothan, General of the Society of Jesus, and a desire expressed 
to be affiliated with the Sodality of the Roman College, and thus be en- 
riched with all the indulgences and privileges granted by many Sover- 
eign Pontiffs to the chief Sodality. The diploma, granting the request, 
was issued December 15, 1841, being confirmed by Pope Gregory XVI. 
The document, however, did not arrive at St. Joseph’s until 
March, 28, 1843. 

The first anniversary of the} Sodality was celebrated January 9, 
1842, the address being delivered by Rev. Jas. Ryder, at that time 
President oft Georgetown College, who came at the request of the young 
Sodalists. The record reads that he spoke of ‘‘the beauty, sweetness 
and benefits of early$picty, and exhorted them to follow the example of 
their holy patron—St. Stanislaus—in disdaining the pleasuresof the world 
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and looking forward to heaven as the only place where real happiness can 
be enjoyed and the only prize worth contending for.’’ 

On Friday, April 22, 1842 the venerable Bishop Conwell de- 
parted this life. “The Sodality assembled, and recited the Office for the 
Dead and attended the funeral ina body. 

SENIOR SODALITY. 

The Sodality for those of more mature years was organized on 
August 15, 184, according to the following agreement: 

We the undersigned, being anxious to place ourselves under the 
protection of the Blessed Virgin in an especial manner, and likewise see- 
ing the necessity of some stronger tie to bind us to the duties of our holy 
réligion, and knowing the apathy into which many young men of our 
own ages too frequently fall, the results of which are generally danger- 
ous, unless by the peculiar providence of God they are drawn from the 
brink of the precipice into which they might have plunged themselves, 
do, trom this time, August 15, 1841, the Festival of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, form ourselves into a Sodality, having for our 
chief object the great perfection of virtue in ourselves and the sincere de- 
sire that, by our example we may draw others into the same path. More- 
over, we feel conscious there are many young men who, although possess- 
ing the noblest qualities and most amiable manners, look upon the great 
end for which they were created as a matter of apparent unconcern, con- 
soling themselves with the deceiving beliefthat in the spring time of 
youth the heavy hand of death cannot reach them. Conscious of our 
own weakness, and knowing of no more efficacious means of making our 
own salvation sure than by placing ourselves under the protection of the 
Virgin Mother of God, we. pledge ourselves to conform to whatever 
regulation may be suggested to us by our Rev. Director. 

Committee: John T. Coleman, John J. Meany, Wm. J. Cunning- 
ham. . 

The first officers were: Prefect, John T. Coleman; 1st Assistant, 
Philip Smith; 2d Assistant, John J. Meany; Secretary, James T. Mc- 
Guigan. 

The founder of the Sodality, Father Barebelin said his last Mass 
on the feast of his patron, St. Felix, May 30, 1869. He died June 8, 
1869. 

These were sorrowful days at old St. Joseph’s—sorrowful ones, 
indeed, for the Catholics of the city; where were they in our city who 
did not mourn? Who ever saw such a demonstration of love and sor- 
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row as during the days he laid dead at the dear old place and on the day 
of his burial! What dead priest of our cityever had such a funeral? 
The streeis to the Cathedral, where the Requiem Mass was celebrated, 
were thronged. After services at the Cathedral, the body of this sainted 
priest was interred at St. Joseph's Burial Ground, Passyunk and Wash- 


ington avenues. 
The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin adopted the following resolu- 
tions which were presented by the undersigned: 


When the good die, we mourn. Our tears are the natural meas- 
ure of our sorrow for the departed as our love and esteem are the evi- 
dences of our affection for them while living. 

Anp Wuergeas, the death of our Founder, Rev. F. J. Barbelin, 
S. J., has filled with sorrow the hearts of the faithful throughout this city; 
it has grieved us in an especial manner. Heit was who, calling on the 
powerful aid of the ever Blessed Virgin, our Mother, to preserve in the 
minds and impress on the hearts of the youth the lessons of virtue and 
religion taught by him, founded our Sodality, and placed it under the 
protection of that Heavenly Mother he loved so well, and a tender de- 
votion to whom he taught us to cherish. 

Anp Wuereas, Father Barbelin labored energetically and success- 
fully for the advancement of our holy religion in this city, and contributed 
much to its great and rapid increase; for the welfare of the children in 
leading their young hearts to love religion and practice its commands; for 
the poor in the adoption of measures for their relief, and performing 
works of religion for the greater glory of God. 

Resolved, That the labors of Father Barbelin in behalf of his 
people has endeared his memory and name to us, and ranked it with the 
many names which cluster around ‘‘Old St. Joseph’s.’’ His merits are 
now the inheritance of those who mourn him after a long, edifying and 
laborous life which closed with a happy death. The character of a good 
priest was illustrated by our loved pastor—he received ‘‘a good testimony 
from all around him.” All those virtues which should adorn the life of 
a good man were centered inour Founder, and endeared him in the 
hearts of the people to an eminent degree. .Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That by the death of our much loved Pastor and 
Founder we have lost one who ever cherished a warm affection for us as 
children, and by the organization of our Sodality testified his great in- 
terest in the preservation of youth at a time when most beset with temp- 
tation; St. Joseph’s Church a pastor whom a grateful people will long 
mourn; the children, a tender, loving and affectionate father, who, 
by his devotion to and familiarity with, won their hearts and led them 
to profess, practice and defend the faith which he taught them. 


But the project was soon formed of erecting a memorial to the 
memory of this good pastor. Accordingly, the Barbclin Memorial 
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Association was organized. I was chosen President; Charles W. 
Naulty, Secretary, and Patrick Brogan, Treasurer. Contributions 
were received for the erection of a memorial ‘‘inthe south wall” of the 
church. The design of Burke & Kornbau was selected and contract 
awarded them. 

On June 5, 1870, the present Memorial was unveiled to the peo- 
ple. John Duross O’ Bryan, Esq., delivered the address, 

A copper box was placed back of the Memorial. It contained 
coins, papers, the minutes of the society, the ‘‘History of St. Joseph’s” 
from the Catholic Universe, and the following memorial record: 


La 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Revdi. Patris Josephi Felicis Barbelin, S. J., qui nas cebatur 
Lunaville in Gallia, die 30th Maii, 1808, et ev ita decedebat in Collegio 
Sti. Josephi, Philadelphia, die 8th Junii, 1869. 


A. M, D. G. 


Hoc monumentum excitatum fuit a a micis suis,sub nomine Father 
Barbelin Memorial Society, die 5 Junii, 1870. 

Revd’mo Jacobo Frederico Wood, Episcopo Diocesis, Philadel- 
phiensis. ; 
R. P. Josepho E. Keller, S. J., Praeposito Provinciale Societatis 
Jesu, in Provincia Marylandiae. 

P. Petro J. Blenkinsop, S. J., Sup. Operario Ecclesiae Sti. 
Josephi, Philadelphiensis. 

D Ulysse S. Grant, Praeside Civitatum Forderatarum, in Sep- 
temtrionale America. 

D. Joanne W. Geary, Imperatore Civitatis Pennsylvaniae. 

Daniele M. Fox, Praefecto Urbis Philadelphiae, Burke et Korabau, 
Artificibus, Die rst Juni, 1870. ; 


B. V. M. H. 


In addition to erecting this ‘‘statue in the wall,’’ the Association 
also fixed up the priest’s lot in the burial ground, erecting new tomb- 
stones, and placing iron railings around the lot, as well as a tombstone 
over the grave of Father Barbelin. The Association expended $1,500. 

One of Eleanor C. Donnelly's choicest poems is ‘‘ The Statue in 
the Wali,’’ in which she prayed: 


** God’s choicest blessings fall 
On the lives of them that set 
This Tablet in the southern wall.” 
Martin I, J. GRIFFIN. 








William Penn and the Catholics. 


‘*Care is taken by the establishment of certain fundamenta! Laws 
by which every ‘Man’s Liberty and property, both as Men and Christians, 
are preserved, so that none shall be hurt in his Person, Estate of 
Liberty for his Religious Persuasionor Practice in Worship towards 
God.” [From ‘‘Good Order’’, ‘‘Established in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, in America. Thomas Budd, 1685. ] 

Laws agreed onin England May 5th, 1682, between Penn and 
settlers: 

Law 35. That all persons living in this Province who confess and 
acknowledge the one Almighty and Eternal God to be the Creator, 
Upholder and Ruler of the world, and that hold themselves obliged in 
consequence to live peacefully and justly in civil society, shall in no way 
be molested or prejudiced in their religious persuasion or practice in 
matters of faith and worship, nor shall they be compelled at any time to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, place or ministry whatever. 

Hon. Daniel Dulaney, in a letter dated ‘‘Annapolis, 26th Decem- 
ber, 1752,’’ says: ‘“The number of Papists in this Province is very in- 
considerable in comparsion with the Protestants, and they are not tole- 
rated at all, as I have often heard, in any other British Province except 
Pennsylvania.’’ [*‘Boundary Disputes,” by W. T. R. Saffell, in American 
Historical Record, 1872.] 

William Penn, in a letter dated from Philadelphia, January 9th, 1683, 
to the Duke of Ormond, then Viceroy of Ireland, speaks of ‘‘not to vex 
men for their belief and modest practice of their faith with respect to the 
other world into which Province and Sovereignty temporal power reaches 
not from its very nature and end.’’ [See American Historical Record, 
Philadelphia, August, 1872, for the full letter. } 

‘The extracts given show briefly, but forcibly, the spirit of toleration 
which animated the Founder of our State. He loved not the ‘*Church 
of Rome.’’ His arrest in Ireland for attending Quaker meetings and the 
persecution he suffered for his belief, doubtless proved to him the in- 
justice of so treating men because of their religious belief. 

Hence, he was consistent. Pennsylvania was the refuge of 
Catholics. Even Maryland, founded by them, turned against them 
while Pennsylvania ever gave them a safe refuge. To be sure Penn in 
1708 speaks of James Logan suffering ‘‘public Mass ina scandalous 
manner’’ in Philadelphia. To Catholics this is a harsh expression. But 
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Prelacy or Episcopalianism had ever been denouncing Penn. His 
toleration of the Catholics displeased those who sought to make it in 
Pennsylvania, as they succeeded in Maryland, the established religion. 

Efforts were constantly made to have Penn deprived of his prop— 
rietory interests. In 1693 he was deprived of them, and the colony 
placed under New York. The following year a restoration was made. 
In New York priests were not permitted to be; any harboring them were 
punishable. In New Jersey, Queen Anne’s warrant gave liberty of 
conscience to all ‘‘except Papists.’’ In Maryland the Church of England 
was ‘‘established’’ by law, and Catholics were deprived of the rights 
which they had accorded to those who were persecuting them, and 
Catholic attorneys debarred from practicing, Thus, all about Pennsyl- 
vania, Catholics were persecuted. That, amid allthis persecution, 
Penn afforded Catholics “toleration” entitles his memory to grateful 
recognition by Catholics now. He ‘‘suffered persecution’’ for our sake. 
Allowing us to live here unmolested was his crime and a reason why his 
proprietory rights should be takenfrom him. He returned to England 
to defend himself. He found that Rev. John Talbot had reported, on 
January roth, 1708, to The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts that *‘the Popish Mass was celebrated in Philadelphia;’? 
that ‘‘Mr. Penn had let it in,’’ and ifhe ‘‘has any religion itis that.’’ 
This was used against him by those seeking to deprive him of his proprie- 
tory rights. So, under date of July 29th, 1708, he wrote to James 
Logan: ‘‘Here is the complaint against your government, that you 
suffer public Mass in a scandalous manner. Pray send the matter of 
fact, for ill use is made of it against us here.’’ [Penn and Logan 
Corresponaence, Vol. 2, page 294.] 

Thus he was reproached. The ‘‘public Mass in a scandalous 
manner’ is rather the charge made to the officers of the Crown than 
Penn’s own declaration. Even if the harsh expression represented Penn's 
own contempt for ‘‘the Mass,” yet, with our modern ideas in the use of 
words, we are not to be harsh in condemning him in view of the state 
of affairs then ruling in England and the Provinces. Persecuted in Eng- 
land, worshipping in garrets and hidden places like the early Christians 
of Rome; persecuted in America—in the very province they had founded 
as ‘‘Religious Liberty’s only home in the wide world”—William Penn, 
in 1682, founded a colony that would allow toleration to all and ‘‘vex” 
no man for his religious belief. Protestants who had fled to America to 
escape Protestant persecution for religious belief could not ‘‘tolerate’’ 
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Catholics. William Penn alone did that, adhered to it amid all the 
persecution he suffered for so doing. His followers did so after his 
death, while Episcopacy sought to drive them from the Province jgand ;to 
suppress them by law. Whatever troubles Catholics had prior] to the 
Revolution came from the Episcopalians. The Quakersever were the 
friends of Catholics. Letthe Catholics of Pennsylvania ever honor'$the 
memory of Wm. Penn, and kindly regard his followers as Friends{in 
deed and name. 





Chaplains of Rochambeau’s Army. 


There were five chaplains with the French army under Rocham- 
beau on his march through Connecticut, and, no doubt, elsewhere. 
Abbe Robin was the chaplain-in-chief; Abbe Glesnon and Abbe Lacy 
hospital chaplains ; Abbe St. Pierre and a Capuchin Father, name un- 
known. The muster roll of the French army in Rhode Island gives the 
name of Abbe Glesnon as the hospital chaplain for the years 1780 and 
1782. The Abbe Lacy is mentioned in the diary of Claude Blanchard, 
Commissary General of the French army. Abbe Robin said Mass’ at 
Hartford and at Woodbury. Mass was said in the French camp and at 
State House, Providence, R. [. 

Claude Blanchard’s diary says July 13th, 1780: ‘‘ Military hos- 
pital established twenty leagues from Providence. July 13, M. de 
Rochambeau came tu hear Mass at the hospital and visit the sick. July 
29th a score of savages arrived at Newport. Some others came from a 
village called the Falls of St. Louis, (situated in the environs of Albany) 
which is Catholic, as they asked to hear Mass on arriving. They went 
away on second of September (p. 61). Some other tribes of Catholic 
savages had asked us for a priest. We sent them a Capuchin who was the 
chaplain of one of the vessels.’’ (Letter of Rev. D. P. O' Neill, West- 
chester, N. J. 

Father Paul de St. Pierre was a German, a member of the Carmelite 
Order. 

He was in 1784 at Baltimore,—went to Kentucky and attended the 
Catholics there ‘‘ several times a year,’’ then went to Illinois.. Details 
of his career may be found in Shea's History Vol. 1, and Webb’s Centen- 
ary of Catholicity in Kentucky. On November 2oth, 1796, he was at 
St. Genevieve. (See his letter in Researcues, January, 1898, p. 11). 

He died Oct. 15th, 1826, age 81, at Iberville, La., where he had 
been from 1804. 
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Paul Jones and Capt. John Barry : Two 
American Naval Heroes. 


[ Written For The Catholic Citizen by Martin I. J. Griffin.] 


The burial place, at Paris,.of John Paul Jones, our revolutionary 
naval hero, has been discovered. In the possibility that portions of his. 
remains may be found, an endeavor is to be made to have them con— 
veyed to this country on one of our great battleships, from which they 
are to be received with great ceremony, and deposited, perhaps, at Ar— 
lington cemetery, near Washington. Well and good if it be so decreed. 
Perhaps our new dear friend, England, would convey the remains of one 
who, in his bold, audacious manner, wrought destruction upon so many 
of her staunchest vessels of war. 

We Irish-blooded Americans will, of course, unite in every manifes- 
tation of honor to the memory of one who served so well the battling col- 
onies. He is worthy of it also, for having been the special friend of Com- 
modore John Barry in social intercourse whenever the opportunities of 
the perilous days brought them together and his counseling and helping 
friend when the days of trial came to Barry. 

In December, 1777, while the British occupied Philadelphia, the 
little fleet comprising the United States navy, that had been trapped in: 
the Delaware river, was sent up the river to White Hill, a mile below 
Bordentown, N J. The orderof the Navy Board to Barry was to sink 
his vessel, with the others, so as to prevent capture or destruction. 

This didn’t please Barry—in fact, his Irish temper rose in opposi- 
tion to such an order. He had on his Effingham ten guns, the Wash- 
ington had thirteen and ‘‘ eighty-two good men on each, ready for ac— 
tion at the shortest notice.” So Barry thought it his duty to ‘‘expostu- 
late before they were rashly destroyed.’’ He went to the Navy Board 
and did so. He was told General Washington had ordered the sinking. 
Barry declared that if Washington were ‘‘ fully acquainted with the se- 
curity of the ships, he would not order them sunk.’’ So he offered to 
go to General Washington and report the condition. But the Board had 
notified Washington that his orders would be obeyed, and so they must. 

Anyhow, Barry seems to have been hopping mad, especially at 
being told that the British ‘‘ boats could board us.’’ Perhaps with dis- 
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dain he made answer to Francis Hopkinson of the Navy Board (he wrote 
in 1798, ‘‘ Hail: Columbia!’’), who told Barry that he would take 
‘‘Washington’s opinion sooner than his.” Our spunky County Wexford 
Captain of the United States frigate, The Effingham, boldly declared 
that ‘‘he knew more about a ship than General Washington and the 
Navy Board together.’’ He protested against ordering ‘‘ my ship sunk.” 

: ‘¢T was commissioned by Congress to command her.’’ So he 
didn’t think it his duty to put holes in her and sink her on Jersey mud, 
but ‘‘to be ready for action at the shortest notice’’ with his ten gunsand 
eighty men. 

‘* You shall obey your orders,’’ was Hopkinson’s command. 

Barry ‘‘ repaired to the ships, got all clear,’’ notified the Board 
she was ready for sinking. Hopkinson came down and ordered the 
ships ‘‘to be sunk by sunset.’’ 

‘« This was a wrong time of the tide, yet the orders were obeyed,” 
said Barry when defending himself ; ‘‘ Hopkinson ordered the plugs out, 
in consequence of which she lay on her beam ends and was near upset- 
ting.’’ 

So I guess Barry knew more about a ship than Hopkinson. The 
vessel had to be raised so as to sink her properly. Hopkinson said he 
‘¢ would raise it himself.” That was an insult, Barry thought, but ‘‘over- 
looked, having the getting up of the ship much at heart ’’ 

Anyhow, at the attempted raising Hopkinson and Barry quarreled. 
** You are always grumbling,’’ said Hopkinson ; ‘‘ go along and mind 
your own business, you scoundrel.’’ ‘‘It is a lie,” said Barry. Then 
Hopkinson said he would bring Barry to account, and got for answer, 
*« Damn you, I don't value you more than my duty requires.” 

‘« You never minded your duty.” 

‘¢ You are a liar,’’ said Barry. 

So the Navy Board reported him to Congress, then in session at 
York Town, Pa.—the ‘‘ town” has been dropped from the name since 
those days. Barry got orders to appear and make defense. 


Here is where John Paul Jones came in. Mr. Charles Roberts, a 
Quaker gentleman of Philadelphia, who has made a great collection of 
‘the autographs of celebrated Americans, has Capt. Barry’s letter to Con- 
gress relating the affair. It is written in the handwriting of John Paul 
Jones. He tells that honorable body that ‘‘ captains of the navy ” ought 
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TOMB OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, ST. MA RY’S G RAVEYARD, PHILADELPHIA. 
Editor THE RESEARCHES by the tomb. Tombs of Thomas FitzSimons, signer of the Constitution United States, and of the Meade family are also shown, 
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“to be treated with complaisance as gentlemen as long as they observe 
their duty.” He thought himself ‘‘ unworthy of his commission if he 
tamely put up with different treatment.” 

When the matter got before Congress, the motion that ‘‘ Capt. 
Barry be not employed in the expedition assigned to his conduct,’’ was 
lost by a tie vote of the states. 

So the defense written by John Paul Jones was strong enough to 
save Barry from being kept off the service list. 


That ‘‘expedition,’’ I think, was the most brilliant of Barry’s ser- 
vices. The British held Philadelphia. Barry took twenty-seven men in 
four row boats, came down the Delaware, passed Philadelphia, and trom 
Mantua creek to Port Penn, wrought destruction on the forage vessels 
supplying the British in the captured city. Down at Port Penn he cap- 
tured two ships and a schooner. After stripping them, he sent their 
supplies up through Jersey sands to his comrades in the upper Delaware; 
then he burned the ships, ran the schooner ashore, kept possession and 
a month afterward fitted her forservices. During this expedition he re- 
ported three times to Washington, then at Valley Forge, sending him in- 
formation, drafts of New York island and some of the goods. Washing- 
ton sent him a letter of thanks and of congratulation ‘‘ on the success 
which has crowned your gallantry, and my wishes that a suitable recom- 
pense may always attend your bravery.” 


And yet, when at the height of his service Barry could say ‘‘I 
serve my country for nothing.” Often and often, from childood even, I 
have stood by his grave in old St. Mary’s graveyard in Philadelphia, 
where the brave Irish Catholic reposes with his two wives. His widow, 
in 1804, erected a tomb ‘‘ to perpetuate his name when the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens have ceased to be the living record of his public and pri- 
vate virtues.’’ That tomb fell under Time’s destroying hand. With 
difficulty money to replace it was collected in 1876. We Catholics of 
Irish blood boast of him but we know little of his services to our country, 
and few of us care to know. 

To be sure, all the Barrys’ in the country claim to be his descend- 
ants, but he was, like Washington, childless. So one is called the 
**Father of his country”—the other, ‘‘Father of the navy,” and in old St. 
Mary’s graveyard he awaits the angel's call. When called to judgment 
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Thomas FitzSimons, a Signer of the Constitution, Barry forced the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly to call a convention to ratify, George Meade and other 
illustrious? patriots of revolutionary days who lie, actually, beside him, 
will join him in the great and final assembly of all mankind. It is, in- 
deed, an historic graveyard, and to tellof its noted occupauts would be 
almost a recital of our country’s history. 

Barry’s gallant action in the lower Delaware is mentioned as fol- 
lows in the ‘‘ Pusticatioxs oF THE RuopE Istanp HIsToRICAL Society,” 
Jan. 1901, in Papers of William Vernon and the Navy Board. William 
Ellery, ofgMassachusetts, Delegate in Continental Congress, writing to 
William Vernon, senior member of the Navy Board for the Eastern De- 
partment, from York Town (Pa.), where Congress was then in session, 
under date of March 16th, 1778, said: ‘‘ The Marine Committee lately 
ordered Capt. Barry, of the Effingham, to take the four boats belonging 
to the frigates which are sunk in the Delaware, and proceed on a cruise 
upon that river. Onthe 7th instant two of them, the other two had not 
then got below the city, joined by five boats, half manned, attacked (near 
Bombay Hook) and took two of the enemy’s transport ships, one mount- 
ing six four pounders, the other two swivels ; and also a schooner with 
eight four pounders, twelve four pound howitzers and thirty-two men, 
properly equipped for an armed vessel. They first voarded the ships, 
and, learning from them, the strength of the schooner, Capt. Barry pru- 
dently sent a flag to the schooner, ordering the Capt. of her to submit, 
and promising that he and his officers, on compliance, should be allowed 
their private biggage ; whereupon they thought proper to strike. As 
the ships were loaded only with forage, Capt. Barry, after stripping, burnt 
them, the schooner being a suitable vessel for a cruiser, he is ordered to 
purchase and employ on the Delaware so long as he thinks it may be safe: 
She had in [her] a variety of useful and valuable articles. This gallant 
action reflects great honor on Capt. Barry, his officers and the crews of 
those boats. The other two boats have since got down and in their way 
took a small sloop, with fresh provisions, bound to the city. I expect 
every day to hear of their further success. These boats will annoy and 
injure the enemy more, in my opinion, than both the seventy-fours 
would, if they were built, equipped and manned—at least upon the 

Delaware.”’ [P. 223-24]. 
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Paul Revere to Commodore Barry. 


[Copy. | Boston, April 29, 1798. 

Sir.—I take the liberty to mention to you that when Genl. Knox 
was Secretary of War, when he was in Boston, He imployed me to go on 
board the French Frigate Concord, to make a drawing of the brass Car- 
ronades with their Beds, which were on her quarter deck, which I did, 
and transmitted to him one of the draughts, which is now in the War of- 
fice at Philadelphia ; they carry a Ball of the size of a 42 pr but are 
chiefly imployed for Grape Shot & tangridge. He was so much pleased 
with them that he directed Tench Coxe to have 12 of them cast for the 
Frigate, Tench Coxe wrote me on the matter, but I afterward received a 
letter from him acquainting me, that Tench Francis was to provide for all 
Naval matters, & that I must write to him, which I did, but he never an- 
swered my letters. 

Some time sice Capt. Nicholson wrote to the Secretary to know 
how his Tops were to be armed. He replied that he should send him 
somé brass Howitzers, which carried a six-pound ball ; about that time 
Capt. Nichoison applyed to me for a drawing of a Carronade of the same 
size, which he sent to the Secretary of War, desiring to have them, in 
preference to Howitzers. & I have now orders to cast them. 

If you will give yourself the trouble to examine these draughts & 
compare them to the Howitzers, you will see how preferable they are, & 
how much better for real Service. The Howitzers have their Trunions 
in the Centre of the Bore, which makes them difficult to Hlevate or De- 
press, by reason that the Base & Muzzel Rings are nearly of the same 
diameter ; The Carronade has its Trunion, or Rather Trunion hole, di- 
rectly under the Gun, by which means the Carronade is eassily elevated 
or depress the centre of motion being so much lower. You will observe 
that there are [ron Cheeks to be Bolted to the upper, or Sliding bed, 
thro which an Iron pin is put, which secures the Carronade to the Bed ; 
this Bed is fastened to the lower one, by an Iron Pivot, which slides ina 
Grove made in the Under bed; which makes it quite easy to Point, 
either forward or aft & very handy to load in board. Its other advan- 
tages are, it has an elevating screw thro’ the Caskable, & a Ring above, 
to serve (?) the britching thro. Capt. Nicholson was likewise directed to 
make use (?) 4 eight Inch brass Howitzers for his quarter deck, but upon 
consulting Col. Claghorn, & the Carriage maker, he found his quarter 
deck ports were not wide enough by six or eight inches. He has now 
applyed to the Secretary of War, to have four brass Carronades cast for 
his quarter deck, of the largest size. Should these Guns be more agree- 
able to you than the Howitzers I should be happy to furnish you with 
them, as soon as it is possible after application is made. My patterns 
are made for the small ones, & shall begin casting them to-morrow. I 
shall then prepare for the large ones. The Concord had a bed fitted in 
the Bow of the Long-Boat, which shipt & unshipt at pleasure, in fifteen 
minutes they could mount one of these Carronades in her Bows, 
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Six of the 8 Inch Howitzers are sent to Philadelphia, as I suppose 
for your ship, but as these peices of Ordinance were never intended for 
the Sea, but for the land Service, I think you will not approve of them. 
They are of my casting, by which you will judge of the Workmanship. 

I am Sir, with every sentiment 
of Esteem your humb Sevt. 
PAUL REVERE. 

Superscribed on the back as follows :— 

Boston, Apl. 29, 1798 © 
Paul Revere 
John Barry, Esq., 
Commander of the 
United States Frigate 
Philadelphia. 
[From collection of Charles Roberts, Esq. ] 


CommoporE Barry To BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


L. ORrENT, Oct. 31, 1872. 

Srr.—Having nothing toCommunicate to your Excellency of any 
consequence but my arrival here, and that Mr. Barclay promised me he 
would announce, I therefore thought it would be only Troubling your 
Excellency to Write as I was at that time in Expectation of being to Sea 
before an answer Could Come from Paris—some Necessaries being want- 
ing to the Ship has detained her Longer than I expected. 

Lieut. Barney, of the Continental Ship General Washington, being 
just arrived here & who informs me he is Immediately under your Excel- 
lency’s particular Orders; as she was built on purpose for a Cruiser, and 
of Course, will Carry but Little Goods, she will be of Little or no service 
on that head. If you mean her to go on a Cruise, I think you would 
render Great service to the United States to order her out with the 
Alliance. 

I have the Honor to be Sir 

Your Excellency’s most Obed. 
Humble Servt., | 
JOHN BARRY. 
His Excellency Benja. Franklin, Esq. 
[Addressed ] 
His Excellincy, 
Benja. Franklin, Esq., 
Passey, 
pre Paris. 


[Endorsed] 
J. Barry, L’ Orient, 
31, 1982. 
[Collection Penna. His. Soc. ] 
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Memoirs of Odd Adventures, Strange Deliverances,?Etc., in 
the Captivity of John Giles, Esq., Commander of the Gar- 
rison on Saint George River, in the District of Maine, 
Written by Himself. 


Under the above title was printed at Boston in 1736 and reprinted 
at Cincinnati in 1869 the relation set forth. 
The following extracts from the Memoirs are vf Catholic histor- 


ical interest : 
‘*On the second of August, 1689, Thomas Gyles, Esq., some 


laborers and his three sons, about three miles above Fort Charles, ad- 
joining Pemmaquid, while harvesting were surprised by the Indians. 
The father was killed, one son escaped, two were captured, and also the 
mother, daughters and others.” 

The son John relates that the Indians laid waste Pemmaquid and 
moved their captives to New Harbor and the next day ‘‘ went in their 
canoes to Penobscot.’” He continues. 

‘* A few days after, we arrived at Penobscot Fort. I think we 
tarried there eight days. In that time the Jesuit of the place had a great 
mind Sto buy me. My Indian master made a visit to the Jesuit and 
carried me with him. I saw the Jesuit show my master pieces of gold, 
and understood afterwards that he was tendering them tor my ransom. 
He gave me a biscuit, which I put into my pocket, and not daring to eat 
it buried it under a log, fearing he had put something into it to make me 
love him. Being very young, and having heard much of the Papists tor- 
turing the Prcetestants, caused me to act thus; and I hated the sight 
of a Jesuit. When my mother heard me talk of my being sold to a 
Jesuit, she said to me, ‘Oh, my child, if it were God’s will, I had 
rather follow you to the grave, or never see you more in this world 
than you should be sold to a Jesuit; for a Jesuit will ruin you, body 
and soul.’ It pleased God to grant her request for she never saw 
me more. 

‘‘Yet she and my two little sisters were, after several years’ 
captivity, redeemed, but she died ere I returned.”’ 

He was taken to several villages on the St. John’s River and 
there labored at tillage and fishing under the command of his Indian 
master. 

‘*Once being ordered by the Indians who ‘went into the 
water to wash themselves to go in with them, I came near being 
drowned in a deep hole, but a young girl dived down and brought 
me up by the hair, otherwise I had perished.” 
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He adds: ‘‘Though the Indians, both male and female, go 
into the water together, they have each of them such covering on 
that not the least indecency can be observed and neither chastity 
nor modesty is violated.” 

He continues: ‘‘ The priest of this river was of the order of 
Saint Francis, a gentleman of a humane and generous disposition. 
In his sermons he most severely reprehended the Indians for their 
barbarities to captives. He would often tell them that, excepting their 
errors in religion, the English were a better people than themselves, 
and that God would remarkably punish such cruel wretches, and had 
begun to execute his vengeance upon such already. He gave an ac- 
count of the retaliations of Providence upon those murderous 
Cape Sable Indians, one of whom got a splinter in his: foot, which 
festered and rotted his flesh till it killed him. Another ran a fish-bone 
into her hand or arm, and she rotted to death. In some such manner 
they all died so that not one of those two families lived to return, Were 
it not for these remarks of the priest, I had not, perhaps have noticed 
these providences.” 

Then he gives an account of the familiarity of ‘‘Indians who. were 
not brought over to the Romish faith with the appearance of ghosts and 
demons” of whom they inquired their probable success in hunting. 

‘*If a young fellow determines to marry, his relations and a Je- 
suit advise him to agirl.” . . . ‘‘If the pair have a child within a year and 
nine months they are thought to be a very forward and libidinous per- 
sons.” 

‘‘When about six years of my doleful captivity had passed, my 
second Indian master died, whose squaw and my first Indian master dis- 
puted whose slave I should be. Some malicious persons advised them to 
end the quarrel by putting a period to my life; but honest Father Simon, 
the priest of the river, told them that it would bea heinous crime and 
advised them to sell me to the French. Hewassent many leagues up 
the river. My master and the friar tarried with Monsieur Dechouffour. 
Father Simon came and said, ‘Now you are one of us, for you were sold 
to that gentleman.’ I replied, ‘Sold to a Frenchman,’ I could say no 
more, went into the woods alone and wept till I could scarce see or stand. 
The word ‘sold’ and to a people of that persuasion which my dear 
mother so much detested, and in her last words manifested so great fears 
of my falling into. These thoughts almost broke my heart. 

‘*When I had thus given vent to my grief I;wiped my eyes, and en- 
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deavored to concealits effects, but Father Simon, perceiving my eyes 
were swollen, called me aside and bidding me not to grieve, forthe gen- 
tleman, he said, to whom I was sold was of good humor; that hé had 
formerly bought two captives, both of whom he had sent to Boston. 
This, in some measure revived me; but, he added: He did not suppose 
I would ever wish to go to the English, forthe French religion was so 
much better. He said, also, he should pass that wayin about ten days, 
and if I did not like to live with the French better than with the Indians, 
he would buy me again. On the day following, Father Simon. and my 
Indian master went up the river six and thirty leagues, to their chief 
village, and I went down the river six leagues with two Frenchmen to 
my new master. 

‘‘He kindly received me, and in a few days madam made me an 
osnaburg shirt and French cap, and a coat out of my master’s old coats. 
Then I threw away my greasy blanket and Indian flap and looked as smart 
as And I never more saw the old friar, the Indian village or 
my Indian master till about fourteen years after, when I saw my old 
Indian master at Port Royal, whither I had been sent by the government 
with a flag of truce for the exchange of prisoners; and again about twenty- 
four years since he came to St. Johns to Fort George, to see me where 
I made him very welcome.” 

While living with his French master he relates: 

‘¢ A friar who lived in the family, invited me to confession, but I 
excused myself as well as I could at that time. One evening he took me 
iuto his apartment in the dark and advised me to confess to him what 
sins I hadcommitted. I told him I could not remember a thousandth 
part of them, they were so numerous. Then he bid me remember and 
relate as many asI could, and he would pardon them, signifying he had 
abagto putthemin. I told him I did not believe it was in the power 
of any one but God to pardon sin. He asked me whether I had read the 
Bible. I told him I had when a little boy, but it was so long ago I had 
forgot the most ofit. Then he told me he did not pardon my sins, but 
when he knew them he prayed to God to pardon them; when perhaps, I 
was at my sports and plays. He wished me well and hoped I would be 
better advised, and said he should call for me ina little time. Thus he 
dismissed me, nor did he ever call me to confession afterwards. 

‘¢ The gentleman with whom I lived hada fine field of wheat, in 
which a great number of blackbirds continually collected and made great 
havoc init. The French said a Jesuit would come and banish them. He 
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did at length come, and having all things prepared, he took a basin of 
holy water, a staff with a little brush, and having on his white robe, went 
into the field of wheat. I asked several prisoners who had lately been 
taken by privateers and brought in there whether they would go see the 
ceremony. One asked me whether I designed to go and I told him yes. 
He then said I was as bad as a papist and a d—d fool. I told him I be- 
lieved as little of it as he did, but I was inclined to see the ceremony, that 
I might tell it to my friends With about thirty following in procession, 
the Jesuit marched through the rield of wheat, a young lad going before 
him bearing the holy water. Then the Jesuit dipping the brush in 
the holy water sprinkled the field on each side of him, a little bell jing- 
ling at the same time, and all singing at the same time Ora pro nobis. 
At the end of the field they wheeled to the left about and returned. 
Thus they passed and repassed the field of wheat, the blackbirds all the 
while rising before them only to light behind. At their return I told a 
French lad that the friar had done no service, and recommended them to 
shoot the birds. The lad left me, as I thought, to see what the Jesuit 
would say to my observation, which turned out to be the case, for he told 
the lad that the sins of the people were so great he could not prevail 
against those birds. Thesame friar as vainly attempted to banish the 
musketoes from Signecto, but the sins of the people there were also too 
great for him to prevail, but on the other hand, it seemed that more came, 
which caused the people to suspect that some had come for the sins of 
the Jesuit also.’’ 

He concludes, ‘‘ On the 2nd of August, 1689, I was taken and on 
the 19th of June, 1698, I arrived at Boston, so that I was absent eight 
years, ten months and seventeen days.’’ 

He was afterwards employed as interpreter by the government. 
He so continued and was such at the time of the publication of his 
Memoir in 1736. 
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“Ye Scheme to Bagge Penne;’’ Alleged Letter of Rev. Cotton 
Mather. A Hoax. 


The following alleged letter of Reverend Cotton Mather to ‘‘ Ye 
Aged and Beloved Mr. John Higginson” and dated ‘‘September ye 
15th, 1682,” has so often gone the rounds of our Catholic press and 
other papers for the past thirty years that its false character ought to be a 
matter of record available for reference in case its publication is again un- 
dertaken. It has within a few months appeared in a Philadelphia paper. 

‘‘ There bee now at sea a shippe (for our friend Mr. Esaias Hol- 
croft, of London, did advise me by the last packet that it wolde sail some 
time in August) called ye Welcome, R. Greenaway, master, which has 
aboard an hundred or more of ye heretics and malignants called Quakers, 
with W. Penne, who is ye Chief Scampe, at ye hedde of them. Ye 
General Court has accordingly given secret orders to Master Malachi 
Huxett, of ye brig Porposse, to waylaye ye said Welcome slylie as near ye 
coast of Codde as may be, and make captive ye said Penne and his un- 
godlie crewe, so that ye Lord may be glorified, and not mocked on ye 
soil of this new countrie with ye heathen worshippe of these people. 
Much spoyle can be made by selling ye whole lotte to Barbadoes, where 
slaves fetch good prices in rumme and sugar, and we shall not only do 
ye Lord great service by punishing ye wicked, but we shall make great 
gayne for his ministers and people. Master Huxett feels hopefull, and 
will set down the newes he brings when his shippe comes back. 

Yours in ye bowells of Christ, 
Cotton MatTHEr.” 


In various publications the date is given as September 3d, gth 
or 13th. 

The ‘‘letter’’ was first printed in the Easton, Pa., Asgus, April 
28th, 1870. It waswritten by James F. Shunk, the editor of that paper. 

It was headed ‘‘ A New Bit of History,’’ and related that Mr. 
Judkins, the Librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society in over- 
hauling a chest of old papers deposited in the archives of that body by 
the late Robert Greeleaf, of Malden, has recently made a curious dis- 
covery which has special ioterest for the people of Pennsylvania. 

Among these papers was one of ancient date which bore this en- 
dorsement : ‘‘ Ye Scheme to Bagge Penne.’’ This curious title attracted 
the attention of Mr. Judkins and he examined the contents of the docu- 
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ment with more than common interest. The letter was accepted as 
genuine by many papers. 

The New Fork World made it the subject of many articles against 
Massachusetts influence in politics. 

The $New York /ndependent exposed the forgery: ‘*No Mr. 
Judkins is librarian or member of the Society and no such person as the 
late Robert Greenleaf was ever heard of in Malden.” 

The Independent continued : 

‘<The word ‘scampe’ is enough to prove the letter an envention 
of to-day. The word is a modern vulgarism, and was not known for a 
century after Cotton Mather'’s death. The spelling is preposterously un- 
like the spelling of two hundred years ago. William Penn's name was 
often spelled ‘Pen,’ but we doubt whether it can be found anywhere 
‘Penne,’ as in the letter. The pretended endorsement—‘ Ye Scheme 
to Bagge Penn ’— contradicts its authenticity. The word ‘scheme’ was 
not used in the Seventeenth Century in the sense of a plan or proposi- 
tion, as now, but only astronomically, as denoting the position of the 
stars at acertain time. And the slang metaphor ‘“‘ to bag’ a person or 
thing, taken from shooting game, is of very recent date. We might mul- 
tiply examples of internal evidences of forgery, but these are enough. 

‘* Then Cotton Mather, in September, 1682, was a lad of nineteen, 
studying for the ministry, aad not likely to nave a mercantile correspon— 
dent in London. Moreover, the General Court of Massachusetts had no 
public vessel to send on such an errand ; and, if it had, and Master Mal- 
achi Huxett had obeyed its instructions, it would not have saved him 
from being carried to London and hanged at the yard arm for piracy. 

‘*Every newspaper that has given circulation to the calumny should 
tell its readers of the contradiction. For, according to Sir Peter Teazle, 
‘every indorser of a slander is as responsible tor it as the drawer himself.’ ” 

The Learner and Teacher, of New York, in May, 189i, re- 
printed the ijetter stating that the original was in a book of records kept 
in an old Qaaker meeting house in Greenwich, R. I. 

The editor THz Researcues thereupon wrote that publication : 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 20, 1891. 
‘¢ Dear Sir—Are you sure that the ‘Letter written by Cotton 
Mather in 1082’ may be found at Greenwich, R. I[.? 
‘‘ For many years it has been going the rounds as in the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and often have the officers 
had to deny its existence. 








‘* Now it seems to have changed its location. Respectfully, 
** Martin I. J. Grirrin.’’ 

To which this reply was made : 

**Mr. Martin I. J. Grirrin : 

‘* My Dear Sirn—I have no means of knowing that this letter is 
genuine. 

‘«The party furnishing the same was searching for family records 
at Greenwich, R. I.,and found it. He sent it to his brother, a mechan- 
ical and general engineer of this city. | His draughtsman obtained the 
copy which we published. Very respectfully yours, 

“‘ Tue Epiror.”’ 


Mr. Samuel Hopkins Emery, of Taunton, Mass., wrote to Green- 
wich, R. I., and received a reply from Mr. Charles W. Earle, saying : 
‘Cotton Mather’s letter is not on our records as I can find. We have 
no records earlier than 1690 ; no original copy of said letter is in our 
possession.” 

“‘This,” wrote Mr. Emery to Zhe Learner and Teacher, ‘‘will an- 
swer the query of your Philadelphia correspondent, Martin I. J. Griffin.” 

The Sacred Heart Review, of June 12, 1897, gave the letter, 
saying, ‘‘it throws some light upon the intolerance of the Puritan rulers 
of New England.’’ Of late years the ‘‘ original letter” is said to be ‘‘in 
the possession of Mrs, Juliet Riley, of Muncie, Indiana.” 

Adding, ‘*It will be seen from the letter that Cotton Mather pro- 
posed to sell the honest Quaker and his colonists as slaves in order to 
kill two birds with one stone ; to punish the Quakers and,to make gain 
for the New England ministers and people.” Then it gave a column 
condemnation of the intolerance. 

The Rev, Dr. Heber Newton, of New York, misled by Zhe 
Learner and Teacher, in his sermon had the letter as ‘‘an example of 
eccentric religion.” 

The New York Suz commented upon this: pointed out ‘‘con- 
clusive evidence of the forgery.’’ 

The Buffalo Courier declares it ‘‘a clever bit of satire on the 
heresy hunters.’’ 

The St. Louis Repudlic gave it a critical analysis to sustain its be- 
lief of a forgery. 

The Easton, Pa., Sunday Cail gave the true history of the letter 
by the compositor of Zhe Argus, who set it ‘‘in type from the original 
of Mr. Shunk’s manuscript.’’ 
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Meligiows Freedom the Glory of Maryland, BRhede Island 
and Pennsylvania.. 





Robert Walsh, Jr., in his great work which Américan Catholics 
seateély know and féw of them have heatd of, ‘‘An appeal from the 
Judgments of Great Britain Respecting the United States of America,” 
published in 1819, says, pages 48-50: 

‘* The system of religious freedom, coeval with the establishment of 
some of the colonies, constitutes a proud distinction for the founders. 
Thete is a glory to be envied by the world, in the first, and continued 
recognition and enforcement of the rights of conscience, by constitutional, 
law. Compared with it, the sublimest discoveries in science, the most 
useful inventions in the arts, the most majestic physical monuments, must 
appear as secondary, in the opinion of those who consider what would be 
the effect, for the dignity and happiness. of our species, were the example 
universally followed ; and what the evils that have flowed and continue 
to fidw from religious intolerance. This glory cannot be denied to the 
provinces of Maryland, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania ; and it bright- 
ens with the reflection, how completely the human mind was elsewhere 
shut to the voice of reason and humanity. Religious equality was un- 
known to the codes of Europe ; and persecution, adopting, wherever it 
prevailed, the injustice as well as terrors of the inquisition raged in the 
countries claiming to be the most refined and enlightened. 

‘« The Catholics of Maryland, who had hoped to escape the fell 
spirit of triumphant bigotry, by renouncing their country, were not long 
suffered to remain undisturbed in their remote and hard-earned _ retreat. 
Their scheme of religious charity was as incomprehensible, as hateful, to 
their old persecutors. Some of the most desperate and fanatical ot the 
sectaries, who had repaired to the Catholic asylum, were instigated to 
disturb its tranquility, and to set themselves in array against their mag- 
nanimous hosts. During the Commonwealth in England the proprietary 
government of Maryland was subverted, and the affairs of the province 
put into the hands of commissioners, creatures of the Protector. The 
spurious assembly which they convened after recognizing Cromwell's 
‘just title and authority,’ enacted that ‘none who professed the Popish 
religion could be protected in the province by the laws of England! ’ 
The Catholic missionaries in Maryland, who from the year 1 ‘40 had be- 
gun to carry the light of the Gospel among the Indians, were compelled 
to desist, on the ground that they aimed at forming a party against the 
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English government, to enable themselves to become independent. 

‘* Things took nearly the sage course after the reinstating of the 
proprietary by Charles II. ‘The troubles in Maryland,’ says Chal- 
mers, ‘ were made a foundation, whereon were raised fresh. complaints 
against the proprietary in England for partiality to Papists. Lord Balti- - 
more, in justification of himself and the province, showed the act of 
1649 concerning religion, which had been confirmed in the year 1676, 
as a perpetual law, and which tolerated and protected every sect of 
Christians, but gave special privileges to none. 

‘Tt was in vain for him to represent that he had endeavored to 
divide the offices of his government as nearly equal among Protestants 
and Roman Catholics as their abilities would permit ; that he had given 
almost the whole command of the militia to the former, who were en- 
trusted with the care of the arms and military stores.. The ministers of 
Charles II. to throw the imputation of popery from their own shoulders, 
commanded that all offices should be put into Protestant hands,’* 

‘« The Church of England was at length estabiished by law in Mary- 
land ; and the Catholics were rewarded for the *‘ mildest of laws,’’ for 
‘« a moderation unparalleled in the annals of the world,’’+ by being dis- 
franchised, and subjected anew to the restrictions and penalties from - 
which their charter had seemed to assure them a perpetual protection. 
The condition to which they were reduced by the governinent of William 
was not only a horrible injustice in itself, but a scandalous breach of na- 
tional faith. The Protestant religion had been already established by 
law in Virginia, in 1661, and that coleny converted likewise, into a theatre 
of persecution. An attempt was made at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to give the same ascendancy to the Church of England in Caro- 
lina ; but it encountered a spirited and successful resistance from the 
inhabitants.’’ ' 





The Dutchman too Hard for the Irishman. 


On March 26, 1740 Nicholas Hentworth, a Palatine and Patrick 
McQuire, an Irishman, being ata tavern in Bucks Co., and drinking 
freely quarrelled and were separated by the landlord. They traveled 
together a mile when they had a fresh engagement but the Dutchman 
proving too hard for the [rishman beat him very much about the head 
and disabled him, he then took his handkerchief and strangled him. The 
Dutchman is taken and committed to the County goal.” (Mercury, 
April ro.) 


* Chapter 15. + Chalmers. 
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The Title of Priests.— When Were They First Called Father Among 
Us? 
703 gt 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 6, 1900. 


EDITOR OF THE OBSERVER: You reprint from the Inter-Mountain 
Catholic an article showing how the endearing title ‘‘Father” applied to 
our priests has an equivalent term in other languages. 

By this one might think that ‘‘Father” was ever universally applied 
by all English speaking Catholics and that it was commonly or very 
generally spoken of priests for many generations. 

No one, Catholic or Protestant, would now-a-days speak of a priest 
without calling him ‘‘Father.’’ Yet I am of opinion that in this country 
the title has only become common or general within, say, fifty years or so, 
and only of occasional use say for about seventy-five years. 

True, instances of its use forabout two hundred years can be cited, 
but these are very exceptional. 

Once when endeavoring to ascertain the identity of ‘‘Father Smith, 
of Talbot Co., Md.,” to whom a Philadelphia Catholic in 1693 had madea 
bequest, I was informed by a Jesuit of whom I sought information that 
‘Father’ Smith could not have been a Jesuit, as they were not then 
called ‘‘Father.” 

At that time I investigated somewhat to ascertain the origin of the 
use of ‘‘Father.” I found that in old time England they were called 
very often ‘‘Sir,” as the article you reprint sets forth. 

To so address a priest now would be a slight upon his character. 
Even in Ireland within the time of men not over fifty years of age, I have 
been told that in Ireland ‘‘Father” was not in common use. 

Can any of your aged readers from Ireland or England tell what 
was the custom among the people in addressing or speaking of a priest ? 

Speaking broadly and within safe lines it will be found that prior 
to 1800 priests spoke of and wrote of other priests as simply ‘‘Mr.’’ and 
at times as ‘*Rev. Mr.” and very seldom as ‘‘Father.’’ 

I am of opinion that ‘‘Father’’ came into more general use after 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829. If prior to that time a Catholic was not 
known to legally exist in Ireland and ‘‘chapels’’ only could be built and 
then without a steeple or bell, it would seem that secrecy, once. so 
necessary regarding the presence or even the existence of priests, made 
it obligatory to write or speak of them as simply ‘‘Mr.’’ that this grew 
into ‘‘Rev. Mr.” and that after Emancipation or perhaps near unto that 
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event when great freedom of expression consequent on the agitation for 
Catholic rights, came into vogue that then the ‘‘title of affection and re- 
spect’’ by which in their hearts the people had ever regarded our priests, 
especially in Ireland, was brought into common use. 

That, however, is only a surmise of mine founded on what little 
nvestigation I havemade. Perhapssome of your clerical readers may 
be able to tell more about the use of the title and what, if anything, that 
brought it into general use, except among priests when speaking of other 
priests. Priests seldom say ‘‘Father” when speaking to each other of 
another Priest. Respectfully, 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Letter of Father Gallitzin, Recommending an “honest, indus- 
trious and pious Catholic,” for Employment and Relating 
his own financial Condition. 


Loretro, February 4, 1829. 
Luke Tuomas, Esa. 

Dear Six:—The bearer, Mr. Thomas Mullin,a very honest, indus- 
trious and pious Catholic, wishes to be recommended to you and through 
your means to get into some employment by which to earn his living. He 
hath hitherto earned his living by hard labour, but in consequence ot severe 
spells of sickness, finding himself enfeebled, and his constitution much 
impaired, he trusts that you have both the power and the will to place 
him in a situation somewhat easicr. In doing so you will confer a par- 
ticular favor on him and on his friend. Your very humble servant, 

Demetrius Ave. GALLITZIN. 

P. S. I shall never forget the favor you have heretofore con- 
ferred on me, when by vour endorsement, you procured me from Robert 
Oliver, Esq., a loan of money, without the obtaining of which I should 
have been ruined, when in 1807 the Russian Government passed against 
me a decree robbing me ot the whole of my father’s property, to punish 
me for embracing the Catholic faith and the clerical profession. - Iwas 
then involved to the amount of nearly $20,ooo—these thirty years ‘past, I 
have had to struggle hard, and thanks be to God, about $2,000 is all I 
owe at present. 

[Original in American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. ] 
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Themas},J efferson on Religious Liberty. 


On January§1, 1802%he wrote to a committee of the Danbury, 
Conn., Baptist Association: 

‘*GENTLEMEN. —Believing with you that religion is a matter which 
lies sorely between manfand his God, that he owes account to none 
other for his faith orjhis worship, that the legislative powers of govern— 
ment reach actions only, and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign 
reverence that act of the§whole American people which declared that their 
legislature should ‘‘make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,’’ thus building a wall of sep- 
aration between Church and State. Adhering to this expression of the 
supreme will of the nation in behalfof the rights of conscience, I shall see 
with sincere satisfaction the progress of those sentiments which tend to 
restore to man all his natural rights, convinced he has no natural right in 
opposition to his social duties.’’ 

President Jefferson in his second inaugural March 4, 1805 said in 
relation to the acquisition of Louisiana: 

‘In matters of religion, I have considered that its free exercise is 
placed by the Constitution independent of the powers of the general gov- 
ernment. I have therefore undertaken, on no occasion, to prescribe the 
religious exercises suited to it; but have left them, as the Constitution 
found them, under the direction and discipline of State or Church author- 
ities acknowledged by the several religious societies.’’ [Works viii, p. 642. ]} 

To the members of the Baltimore Baptist Association he wrote 
on October 17, 1808: : 

‘« In our early struggles for liberty, religious freedom could not fail 
to become a primary object. All men felt the right,and a just animation to 
obtain it was exhibited by all. I was one only among the many who be- 
friended its establishment,and am entitled but in common with others to 
a portion of that approbation which follows the fulfilment of a duty.” 
[Works viii, p. 137.] 

In the Ketockton Baptist Association he, the next day, ex- 
pressed similar sentiments, saying: 

‘Recollection of our former vassalage in religion and civil govern- 
ment will unite the zeal of every heart, and the energy ofevery hand, to 
preserve that independence in both, which, under the favor of heaven, a 
disinterested devotion to the public cause first achieved, and a_ disinter- 
ested sacrifice of private interests will now maintain.” [Ibid p. 139] 
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To the general meeting of correspondence of thé six Baptist as- 
sociations represented at Chesterfield, Viriginia, on November 21, 1808 
he wrote: 

‘‘Thank you, fellow citizens, for your affectionate address, and I 
receive with satisfaction your approbation of my motives for retirement. 
In reviewing the history of the times through which we have past, no 
portion of it gives greater satisfaction, on reflection, than that which pre- 
sents the efforts of the friends of religious freedom, and 
the success with which they were crowned. We have solved by fair ex- 
periment, the great and interesting question whether freedom of religion 
is compatible with order in government, and obedience to the laws. 
And we have experienced the quiet as well asthe comfort which results 
from leaving every one to profess freely and openly those principles of re- 
ligion which are the inductions of his own reason, and the serious con- 
victions of his own inquiries.’’ [Ibid.] 





Father Gallitzin’s Name Changed from “Smith’’ by Act of the 
Legislature of Pennslyvania. 





Whereas, It has been represented to the’Legislature, by a petition 
of Augustine Smith, that he has beena resident in the United States 
about seventeen years, that his family name is Gallitzin, but, having as- 
sumed the name of Smith, he became a naturalized citizen under that 
name, therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, 
and itis hereby enacted by the authority of the same, that from and after 
the passage of this Act the aforesaid Augustine Smith is hereby author- 
ized to resume the name of Augustine Demetrius Gallitzin, and under 
that name shall be capable in law to hold and convey real estate, to sue 
and be sued, and to do all such other acts as he might have done under 
the name of Augustine Smith, and shali be entitled to like privileges and 
immunities as if he had been naturalized under the name of Gallitzin. 

Joun WEBER, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

P. C. Lanz, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved the 12th day of February, 1810. 

Simon SNYDER, 
Governor. 
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Breaking the Pope’s Neck. 


In the American Historical Review January 1900, page 297 
‘‘Journal of Philip Fithian’’ he relates under date of Saturday, December 
18, 1773: ‘‘‘So soon as we rose from supper, the Company formed into 
a semicircle round. the fire, and Mr. Lee, by the voice of the Company 
was chosen Pope and Mr. Carter, Mr. Christian, Mrs,Carter, Mrs. Lee and 
the rest of the Company were appointed Friars,in the play called ‘Breaking 
the Pope’s neck.’ Here wehad great diversion in the respective judg- 
ments upon offenders, but we were all dismissed by ten, and retired to 
our several rooms.” 

Fithian, a native of New Jersey, was tutor in the family of Coun- 
cillor Carter of Nomini Hall, Westmoreland County, Virginia, in 1773. 

Who can describe this play called ‘‘Breaking the Pope’s neck?” 
:; Examinations have been made in old time pastime books, inquiries 
made of those well versed in Virginia or Colonial history or folk lore but 
without eliciting any information. All never before heard of the play. 

Who can tell the origin of the expression, ‘‘I cross my heart’’ 
used, even now-a-days by children in their plays as proof of truthfulness- 

An instance of its use is found in ‘‘Janice Meredith.” 





Presbyterian Loyalty. 





Though ‘* fanatical Presbyterians with axes” moved by their prej- 
udices and ignorance would have, in over loyalty to a King who had, in 
Ireland, oppressed them so severely that they abandoned it, attempted 
to destroy the little chapel of St. Joseph's as a testimony of their loyalty 
in a time of war with a Catholic country, yet soon after a Presbyterian 
Synod of Philadelphia had to declare the loyalty of itsown sect. On 
May 25, 1743, Governor Thomas sent a paper which he had received to 
the Synod. It contained ‘‘illegal and seditious principles.” It was 
**sent by some persons in Lancaster county that go under the name of 
Presbyterians.’’, The Synod declared the sentiments abhorrent to the 
spirit of the sect which was utterly against anything of a seditious or dis- 
loyal tendency. So it condemned the paper sent the Governor, saying: 
‘*It iswith unfeigned regret that we hear that any one whoever appeared 
under the character of a Presbyterian should propagate principles which 
have a tendency to promote disloyal and seditious sentiments among the 
inhabitants of this Province. ’’ 

But though ‘‘ fanatical Presbyterians ’’ might be hostile to Cath- 
olics yet, as we shall more fully see, the position of Catholics in Pennsyl- 
vania was on ‘the whole ‘‘ a happy one ’’ for just at the time of the at- 
tempt to destroy the little chapel back of Walnut street, Father Henry 
Neal, after being here one month, wrote his patron, Sir John James, 
‘* We have at present all liberty imaginable in ye exercise of our business 
and are not only esteemed, vut reverenced as I may say, by ye better 
sort of people.’’ , 
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And that testimony is ample offset to the hostility of the Presby- 
terians. . 





Notes of Catholic Interest from the Diary of Miss Mary Lioyd, 


Daughter of Thomas Lloyd, Stenographer of the First 
House of Representatives of the United States. 


1838, January 18th, Rev. Mr. O’Reily preached at St. Augus- 
tine’s, Philadelphia. 

March 3d, Rev.- Mr. O’ Donnell very ill. 

_April 15th, Mr. Plunkett preached in St. Augustine’s Church. 
Rev. Mr. O'Donnell sung High Mass. Snowed in the afternoon. 

April 29th, Rev. O'Donnell sung High Mass and preached for 
the last time. May 3d he left Philadelphia for New York; 7th, left 


‘New York for Europe on board the Great Western, a steamship. 


May 17th, the mob broke in and set on fire the Abolition Hall ; 
cntirely destroyed it ; it was an elegant building, worth about $20,000. 

May roth, took our Sunday-school children to Camden. 60 boys, 
95 girls. The fountain which the City Council have had built was fin- 
ished and commenced playing on this day. (This refers to the fountain 
in Franklin Square, Philadelphia.) 

May zoth, Mr. James O’Donnell said Mass and preached for the 
first time in St. Augustine’s Church. 

August 6th, commenced a novena to the Blessed Virgin with a 
number of the Rosary Society. 

_ September tst, the bridge at Fairmount burnt. 

September 2d, the Rev. Mr. Kyle arrived from Ireland ; gth, 
preached the first time. 

October 7th, the Rev. Bishop Kenrick administered the sacra- 
ment of confirmation in St. Augustine’s Church. 

December 27th, the Rev. N. O’Donnell returned to this city. 

1839, February 11th, St. Joseph’s Church consecrated. 

Had a fair for St. Augustine’s Church at the Masonic Hall on 
the 21st of April, 1840. 

In October of 1841 the Augustinians purchased this place, which 
did belong to M. John Rudolph. 

‘« This place’’ means the present Villanova. 

(From two pages folio of MS. in possession of Editor of Tuz 
RESEARCHES. ) 


















Catholic Historical: Notes. 


Pennsylvania. 


1781.—On February 16th, 1781, Mich. W. Gannon, as executor 
of John Stagg for the children and legatee of John Stagg, conveyed to 
Rev. Robert Molyneux, Patrick Byrne, Jas. Gallagher and John Ru- 
dolph, of Philadelphia, the lot of ground zoxroo ft. that John Smith, of 
Burlington, and Hannah, his wife, on September 12, 1757, conveyed to 
Stagg. It was bounded on the north by Walnut street, on east by Quaker 
Almshouse, on south and west by land whereon the chapel is erected. 
The consideration was £70. It was conveyed in trust to Father Molyneux 
and the others named ‘‘ for the Religious Society of the People called 
Roman Catholics,’’ subject to £100 and interest due Robert Hamilton. 
Recorded November 27, 1781. The day the deed was signed, February 
16, 1781, Father Molyneux and the others made declaration that they 
held the property for the Religious Society of People called Roman Cath- 
olics for their use and benefit and for no other purpose or intent. 





1785.—On February 4th, Geo. Meade, grandfather of Gen. Geo. 
Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, conveyed to Rev. Robert Molyneaux for 
£600 the lot of ground on Walnut street between Third and Fourth, 24 
ft. 9 in. by 220 ft. Bounded on east by Roman Catholic ground, south 
by land of Geo. Emlen, west by land late of Harry Gordon now of Geo. 
Meade, north by Walnut street. Meade purchased this land from Rev. 
Wm. White in 1782. The deed to Father Molyneux was recorded No- 
vember roth, 1785. 





1763.—Rev. Robert Harding erected St. Mary’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, in 1763. The lot was 63 feet wide ; the church was made 50 
feet in width. 

It is a tradition in the Lloyd and Rudolph families, and related 
to me by Mrs. Maria Shea, that on several occasions the portion of the 
walls erected in the day was, at night, torn down, until Tobias Rudolph, 
with others, acted as guards at night, and thus prevented the destruction. 

In 1810 the church was enlarged by the addition of 22 feet to the 
width and 20 feet to the length, making it the present size of 72 feet, 9 
in., on a lotof 113 feet, 8in, wide. 
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1765.—Rev. Geo. Hunter, S. J., Superior of ‘the Order in tl. 
country, forwarded, in 1765, to Rev. James Dennett, the Provincial c. 
the Jesuits in England. a statement estimating the number of communi- 
cants in Pennsylvania at 3,900, of non-communicants the same. By the 
same report it appears that St. Mary’s was denominated. 
Mission No, 1 
and its annual income set down as £70, of which £45 was from house 
rents, £25 gratuities, and £20 bysalary from the fund bequeathed by 
Sir John James, of London, for the support of the Missions in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 
1767.—On June 30th, James White, merchant, conveyed to Rev. 
Robt. Harding 228 acres in the township of Providence, in the county 
of Philadelphia, for £700. Father Harding then acknowledged that it 
was ‘‘ the real and undoubted right and property of Jos. Kauffman.” 





On September 8th, 1767, William Parr conveyed to Rev. Robert 
Harding, for £705, the property on south side of Cherry street, between 
3d and 4th, and Arch and Race, having a two-story brick dwelling-house 
and kitchen and two other two-story brick tenements. It was the prop- 
erty of Mathias Culp, against whom judgment had been obtained »by the 
College, Academy and Charitable Schooljot Philadelphia. 





1769.—On January 20th, Father Harding conveyed this property 
to Jos. Cauffman. After 1809 St. Mary’s Trustees received $16 a year 
from this property as the bequest of Mr, Cauffman ‘‘ for poor widows.’’ 
He died February 12th, 1807. Elis descendants are Protestants. 
On June 22d, 1768, Mary Plumsted, widow and Executrix of 
Arch. McCall and Judah Foulke, Executors of William Plumsted, con- 
veyed, for £293.10, 7 acres and 54 perches of meadow land in Moya- 
mensing, near borough of Southwark, formerly called Wiccaco, near little 
- Hollander’s Creek. 


1764.—On February 29th, 1764, James Hill (carpenter) and Ann, 
his wife, conveyed to Rev. Robert Harding, tor £160, the lot of ground 
on west side of Fourth street, 20x60 ft.; bounded on east by Fourth 
street ; west, by lot of Darby Savage ; north, by lot of Wm. Shippen ; 
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south, by Prune street (45 ft. wide). The ground had been conveyed to 
Hill by Darby Savage on February 16th, 1762. It was’ taken by Father 
Harding, subject to £3, 10s, annual rent, or £70 in full. Deed record- 
ed March 6th, 1764, in H., 17, pages 108-11. 
 Thisis the N. W. corner Fourth and Locust streets, where the of- 
fices of Henry Levis & Co., Iron and’Steel Co., now are. 
The baptisms in 1764 numbered 92. 


1766.—I take the following from the Pennsylvania Gazette, ot 
September 4th, 1766. 

‘‘On Tuesday, 26th ult, (August), departed this life Seignior 
Joseph Joachim De Ornellas Evasconcellos de Figuera, a young Portugese 
gentleman of good family in the Islana of Madeira, who had resided in 
this city about seven years, during which time his conduct was so ap- 
’ proved and his manners so engaging that, perhaps, few funerals have been 
attended by so many friends, who sincerely regretted the loss of the de- 
ceased. - As he had no relations in this country, six of his intimates ap- 
peared as mourners, and other six bore his pall to the Romish Church in 
this city, where he was decently interred.’’ 





On April 14th, 1777, Patrick Mannering, ‘‘of the township of 
Evesham, county of Burlington and Province of New Jersey,’’ a tailor, 
made a will by which Timothy McAuley, of Evesham, and Timothy Car- 
rel, of Philadelphia, were appointed his Executors. Hebequeathed £20 
“to be given for the use of the Roman Church in Philadelphia;” and if no 
relative appeared to claim his estate, it was to go ‘‘for the use of the 
afore-mentioned church.’’ He died in 1782. Carrell refused to act as 
Executor. So must have McAuley ; for, on Decmber oth, 1782, Charles 
Sexton and William Livingston were appointed Administrators. 

St. Mary’s Church received this bequest. It is but another proot 
that that church was the ‘‘ Koman Church,” and generally acknowledged 
as such. In fact it can be truly said that after 1763 until the Holy Trin- 
ity Church was built in 1789, St. Mary’s was the only Catholic Church, 
The ‘‘ old chapel” was used on week days or for private devotions. 





1762.—The first Catholic priest who is known to have visited 
New Jersey is the Rev. Mr. Harding, whose labors could not have been 
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prior to 1762, but of time and place we have no detaik (De Courcy- 
Shea's ‘‘ History,’’ page 495.) 

As Father Harding came to Philadelphia, and was the only priest 
here until August, 1758, when Father Farmer came, his labors could 
have been prior to 1762, and most likely were. After Father Farmer 
came he attended the missions in New Jersey, and on August 22, 1759, 
was at Geiger’s, in that State. 

New Jersey was a mission of St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, In 
the Freeman’s Journal of 1847, quoted by B. U. Campbell in his Memoir 
of Archbishop Carroll, and given by him on page 434 of the Cutholic 
Magazine, Vol. VI. It says of Macopin, N. J.: 

‘« The first settlement was made by two German families some- 
time before the Revolution. They were a long time without seeing a 
priest, until at length a Mr. Langrey, from Ireland, paid them a visit. 
After this the Rev. Mr. Farmer, from Philadelphia, visited Mount Hope, 
in the vicinity of Macopin, twice a year. He continued doing so for ten 
years, during which time the Revolution of 1776 took place. These 
semi-annual visits were afterwards continued by Mr. Malinx, Mr. Katen 
and Mr. Kresgel; the last named priest was a German, and visited there 
first in 1776.” 

I have found no trace of ‘‘a Mr. Langrey.’’ Probably it was 
Father Langdale, who, from Newburg, N. Y., visited the country about 
there except New York City and Albany. But this was after the year 
1800, 

The names Malinx, Katen and Kresgel I believe to be really those 
of Fathers Molineux, Keating (Thomas or Christopher Vincent) and 
Graessl. 


1771.—On May 8th, 1771, Rev. Joseph Hattersky or Hathersty, 
died at Philadelphia. He was born in London, October 15th, 1736. At 
the age of thirteen he became an alumnus of the English College at Rome. 
Four years later he joined the Society of Jesus. 





Susan McKarraher, wife of Col. Danl. McKarraher, died August 
21st, 1807, of lock-jaw, age 47. He was an inn-keeper on Second 
street, below Lombard, and the St. Patrick’s Society met there. 





Daniel Clark, father of Mrs. Myra Gaines-Clark, of New Orleans 
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law suit célebrity, visited Philadelphia in Nov., 1807, aud was given a 
banquet, at which Thomas FitzSimons, a Catholic, presided. Clark was a 
merchant and a delegate to Congress from the newly acquired Louisiana 
We had autograph letters of his which we presented to Ferdinand Dreer, 
Esq. 


1785.—The Pennsylvania Jodrnal and Advertiser, Oct. 12th, 
1785, in relating the news from New York, says, ‘‘ Last Wednesday the 
foundation stone of the Roman Catholic chapel was laid (on ground late- 
ly purchased in the rear of St. Paul’s Church and now set apart for Divine 
service) by his Excellency Don Gardoquoi, Minister from his -Majesty the 
King of Spain.” 

The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 342, Ed. 1879 says 
‘¢ Early in 1786 a lot was purchased in Barclay St. to erect the first Cath- 
olic Church in New York. On the feast of St. Charles Borromeo, the 
Spanish Ambassador, laid the corner-stone. The extract from the Penn- 
sylvania Journal shows that this occurred more than a year before that 
time. 





Fathers Molyneux and Farmer were the priests in Philadelphia 
during the Revolutionary War. These two priests were loyal to the new 
government, Had they not taken the oath of allegiance to it that all 
‘“ rectors were required todo in 1777, they would have been arrested, as 
were the Episcopal ministers, Rev. Thos. Coombe, Rector of Christ 
Church ; Rev. Wm. Smith, D. D., Provost of the College, -in September, 
1777, and Rev. Jacob Duche, Ex-Chaplain of Congress, in 1778, or the 
Quakers who were exiled to Virginia for non-submission to the law.” 

Father Farmer, during the war, continued his missionary journeys 
n New Jersey as opportunity offered, as his registers prove. Father 
Molyneux always remained at home. 








1782.—Here is a transcript of the record of a marriage at old St. 
Joseph’s by Abbe Bandol, Chaplain to Luzerne, the Minister of France : 

‘* 1782, Philadelphia, Novembris, Vigesomo quarto. Micholaum 
Perree oriundum de Gramdville in Normandia, solutum and Annam 
Butler, filiam Thomas Butler and Bridigitze Bennis, conjugum oriun- 
dum de Limerico in Hibernia. Przsentibus testibus notisqui sucscrip- 
serunt. 
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**«Temoins: L’Abbe Bandol, aumonier de son, Excellence de 


Minister France, Joseph Marino, Charles Carre. 
’ ‘*N. PERREE, 


ANNAM BUTLER.’’ 





1782.—A Leller to the Roman Catholics of Philadelphia and U. 
S. of A. By a Friend to the Civil and Religious Liberty of Man. Pub- 
lished 1822, Philadelphia. Page 27 says: ‘* The ancient and venerable 
edifice in the court of St. Joseph’s having been gradually converted. to 
the uses of daily matins, vespers, confessions and all that interesting 
part of divine service which is withdrawn from the public eye ; the great 
Sabbatical and other holy day offices of the clergy and public di- 
vine services were transferred to St. Mary's Church, in so great a 
degree ,that in the -year 1782, a new and third subscription to erect the 
gallery, to construct the pews therein, to finish, to adorn and to enclose. 
the church and burial ground, was opened by the members of the 
blended congregations of St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s.’’ 





1784.—December 7th. Rev. Robert Molyneux, of Philadel- 
phia, wrote to Rev. John Carroll, Superior of the Missions: ‘‘ The 
number of our communicants at Easter generally amounts to 1. 000 ; in 
the couutry congregations near to 200. But in Philadelphia of non- 
communicants I think I may venture to set down 1,000 more—children 
under twelve years excepted.’’ [See U. S. Catholic Magazine, 1845, 
page 798, for letters of Fathers Molyneux and Farmer to Father Carroll. | 





I am indebted to the late William John Potts, Esq., of Camden, 
N. J., for the annexed advertisement from Zhe Pennsylvania Gazette, 


December 25, 1760. No. 1670: 

‘¢ Twenty Pounps Rewarp.—Whereas the Roman Chapel, in the 
Borough of Lancaster, was last night intirely burnt down to the ground ; 
and it is with great Reason apprehended, that the said Chapel was wilfully 
set on Fire by some ill minded Person. This is therefore to give No. 
tice that whoever shall discover the Person or Persons who have been 
guilty thereof shall (immediately on Conviction of the Offender or Of- 
fenders) receive from the Subscribers the above Reward. JOHN HOP- 
SON, ROBERT THOMPSON, BARNARD HUBLEY. Lancaster, 
Dec. 16, 1760. 





The Associators of Philadelphia in 1776 called a Provincial Con- 
vention. It met July 15, 1776, and adopted a Constitution for the. 
State on September 28, 1776. This contained an oath or affirmation 
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declaring a belief in one God and that the Scriptures of -the Old and 
New Testament were of Divine inspiration: This was, by a party,.ob- 
jected to, as ‘‘a belief in Jesus Christ was not requirec which would ad- 
mit professed Deists, Jews, Mohammedans and other enemies of Christ 
into the Assembly, and whether there is not: in fact a firmer establish- 
ment for Anti-Christ and all damnable errors than the Quebec Bill for 
Popery let the world judge.’’ [‘‘ History of the Test Laws in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Thompson Westcott, page -16. ] 

This Quebec Bill was an Act of Parliament passed in 1774, which: 
gave the Canadians the free exercise of the Catholic religion as under the 
former French rule. It was granted by England because of the revolutionary” 


. proceedings of the New England and more Southern Colonies and in 


fear that Canadians would ally themselves with the Americans. in ha~ 
tred of the Church, England was denounced for granting the Canadians 
the right of conscience. 


InpepeNDENcE Day.—July 4, 1776,' was the day that James. 
Weish and Honora Mullarkey were married at St. Joseph's, Philadelphia. 
On October 26, 1777, their son James, born on 2oth, was baptized ; 
and on June 25, 1779, John was born, and was baptized on the 2gth. 
I have not followed further this couple who marriedjon that ever mem- 
orable day. 





1785.—April 10, Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, of Philadelphia, 
started on his last visit to New York city and intervening country. 

On April 23, 1785, Father Molyneux wrote to Rev. John Car- 
roll: ‘*Mr. Farmer is now about two weeks on his tour to the Iron 
Works and New York; it will be two more before he returns. He was 
very weak when he left here ; if he lives to return I wish some means 
would be devised to prevent him from going any more. .. He is no 
more fit to take that journey than I am to fast forty days and nights like 
St. Stylites without eating or drinking.” 

May 7th. He returned to Philadelphia. On May 16th he wrote 
to Rev. John Carroll, saying : Such is my weakness of late that the exer- 
cise and application, both of body and mind, must bz short aid inter-: 
rupted.” 





In 1783 Rev. John Lewis, Superior of the Jesuits and Vicar Gen- 
eral, called a general meeting of all the missionaries at Whitemarsh. Md., 
on June 26, 1783. The purpose was to deliberate on the state of relig- 








ion. Meetings were also held on November 6, 1783, and October 1r,_. 
1784. Ns 
me Rome desired to give the Catholics of the United States a Bishop. 
The Propaganda, through the Nuncio at Paris, by official note, on July 
28, 1783, so wrote Benjamin Franklin, and requested him to notify: 
Congress and use influence to have Congress endorse the establishment 
of a Vicar Apostolic with the dignity of a Bishop. 

On May 12, 1784, Nuncio wrote to Rev. John Carroll for teenie, 
tion relative to the ‘‘exactieondition of the Missions.” On June 6, 1784, 
Rev. John Carroll was appointed by Pius VI Superior of the Missions, 
with power to confirm. Father Carroll desired that Rev. John Lewis: 
should be appointed, but Cardinal Antonelli replied that he was of ad- 
vanced’ age and needed rest and that the reports were in Carroll’s favor. 

At the meeting of the Jesuits, October 11, 1784, held at White- 
marsh, it was resolved ‘‘ that a Bishop at present is unnecessary,” and, 
that if one were sent ‘‘he shall not be entitled to any support from the 
present estates of the clergy."’ Measures were taken to bring into’ the 
country ‘‘ six proper clergymen as soon as possible.” 

Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, was evidently not in accord with’ 
the majority, for on January tg. 1785, he wrote Father Carroll: ‘+ I¢ 
cannot conceive how we could be a body without a Bishop for a head.’’ 
[Zhe Catholic Church in the United States, DeCourcy-Shea. ] 

[See U. S. Cath.. Mag., 1844, page 798, relative to Fathers 
Molyneux and Farmer on appointment of a bishop ] 





1783.—In a letter from William Bradford to His Excellency Jno. 
Dickinson, Ex -President of Council, of Pennsylvania, speaks of ‘‘ the 
lotts purchased by Mr. Coxe concerning which your Excellency requested 
information” as being ‘‘situated on Fifth St., between Walnut and Spruce, 
opposite to the Roman Catholic burial end. ss 

These ‘‘lotts’’ were given to the Free or ‘‘ Fighting ”’ Quakers 
who had taken part in the Revolutionary War. The ‘‘lotts” were 
given for burial purposes, and have been so used down to the time o 
the Civil War. 

The ground is now for sale, as all the members of the Society .are 
dead, and their descendants are few. 








